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For the Register. | 
LETTER FROM BELVIDERE. 
nies Baiees, Sko'y A. U.A: 


Rey. Cua : 
_My last closed with the session of | 


Dear Sir 


our conference at ( 


! 


nant’s Society. 

Un who 7th of July, Tcommenced @ tour west 
and north in Wisconsin and Stephenson co. Oa | 
Saturday, met at 1 o'clock fer said meeting, 7 | 
which many spoke of the love of God. their en- | 
ioyments in the divine life, the excellencieg of | 
the Savior to them, the brightning hopes which | 
cheered the.o amidst their cares, the support 
which religion gave them in the house of their | 
The unconverted seemed deeply 


j 
| 


pilgrimage. 

interested in the subject of Christianity, and some 
“- ; . - a 

publicly manifested their desire for salvation.— 


At the close, two joined the Church. 
‘These social meetings are held for the purpose 


Jeneva with Rev. Mr. Co-| 
/and influence. 





in the cause of truth and righteousness ; several 
manifested their desires to become Christians ; 
an excellent spirit ‘s with this Church, amidst 
the settle? ad determined oppositions of secta- 
rians, they steadily advance in numbers, grace 
They may be stid to shine as 
light amidst the portentious clouds of sectarian 
malevolence, which is seen gathering around 
them. 

August 13—Met with the people at Rock 
Grove. This meeting was also wellattended. I 
would but remark, with what satisfaction and 
gratitude the people come together, from ten or 
fifteen miles, thinking it no hardship to come 
that distance occasionally, if then they could 
only hear the gospel preached untrammelled by 
human inventions. We met in a large barn; a 
deep solemnity pervaded the congregation ;— 
many said it is good for us to be here. During 
these travels, I preached on week days as op- 


of giving all an opportunity of expressing their | pocruntyy oftvred and Neat permitted. 


views, feelings, desires and purposes, which 
they could not otherwise enjoy ; but there is no 
compulsion ; if a person, even a Church member, 
does not feel moved, then he is not urged. ‘These 
are free for professing 


meetings, moreover, 


Christians of all denominations, and also for those 
making no public profession ; in these meetings 
for the first time they make a public declaration 
of their faith in Christ, and their purposes to hve 
the Christian life. 

On Sabbath morning, a large assembly col- 
lected in a convenient barn, to whom I preached 


from Job xxi, 21. The audience were unusnu- 


ally solemn and attentive. At the intermission 
we repaired to a certain water, where I baptised 
six, who rejoiced in having the opportunity of 
thus publiely confessing Christ before men. In 
the P. M. l sp-ke from 1 Cor. xv. 19. * lf in 
this Ilfe only, we have hope in Christ, we are of 
*n most miserable.” After which we united 

iting the communion, when about eighty 

k of the symbols of their dying Lord.— 

he oceasion was solemn and interesting We 
ld sav in truth, it is good for us to be here. 
Our wi g souls would stay in such a trame 
us.’ At our commaunions all are invited to 
rtake who sustain the Christian character, 

‘ r they b ve with us in every particular 
r Members of other Churches often com- 
with us; their leaders however, are anxious 

vent this ; they tell the pe le that we be- 

ve and preach dangerous and fatal errors, and 
some have subjects themselves to exclusion 


from their Churches by communing with us.— 
At all events they strive to strike a dread and 
terror into their members from the bare name 
Unitarian or Christian, which in many inst neces 
synonomous, giving the I a long sound. 

I now preached in the different neighborhoods 
in the vicinity during the week, and though it 
was a busy time in the year, our meetings were 
generally wel] attended. On Sabbath mormng, 
a large assembly met in a barn which was quite 
convenient. ‘There was a good interest in the 

r t intermission I baptised seven. In 
the afternoon, I spoke from Psalms 133, in which 
the purposes of Church organization were illus- 
trated, and the qualifications, duties and respon- 
sibilities of Chureh members were spread before 
them in a brief manner ; after which I acknowl- 
edged a Church of thirty-five members ; it was 

t Ro k Run,Stephenson co.; the exercises were 
of a comforting, cheering, and strengthening 
‘haracter to the friends of Christian lberty.— 
Thus ended a series of meetings, in which I was 
engaged fifteen days, travelled one hundred and 
twenty miles, and preached ten sermons besides 
some lectures. 

I ought here to remark, as I often mention 
the baptisms which take place, that Ido not 
consider baptism by immersion as indispensable 
to Church membership. The individual is left 
to make his own selection of the mode. There 
are many who unite with our Churches that were 
never immersed, and do not feel it their duty to 


be: but notwithstanding this, they are freely 


received and cordially fellowshipped. Immer- 

in is the most prevalent mode of baptism in this 
country, and is occasionally practiced by all de- 
nominations. We regard baptism as a publie 


lomentof faith in Christ—a declaration 


| ) 
AC KHOW 16¢ 


of purpose, and not as the deerinto the Church. 


The organizition of a Church is a simple, plain 


ict, and yet impr »and interesting. The 
minister having previously conversed individually 
With all who propose to become members, at 
sOME conven i piace, gives them an opportu- 
nity to ask any questions and receive explana- 
ions and information in relation to faith and 


practice The minister nproves this Op- 
portunity to ask such questi he may think 
proper, in rolation tothe views |} es, and ex- 
perience of the candidate, (though they are 
never required to relate an experience in order 
to become members of the Chureh.) They then 
assemmble with the congregation con7enient to 
each other, when a sermon is preached, appro- | 
priate tothe occasion, after which they are called 
to arise and the minister presents to on: of the 


! 
number (generally to the deacon) a Bible as their 
rule of faith and practic Iie then gives to each 
individual of the number the right hand of fellow- 
ship ; accompanied with appropriate remarks, he 
then acknowledges them an independant Chureh 
or congregation of Christ; amenable to no tor- 
eign jurisdiction, entitled to all the rights, im- | 


munities and privileges, granted two a Church or | 


“segregation of the fuithful in Christ, by the 


| 
é 
| 


} 


Scriptures of truth and the laws of our country, | 
then close by invoking the blessing of Almighty } 
God to ” - 


cs end and rest upon the Church and | 
individuals iy thy, ir associate capacity. | 
July 23d—p,.. } ‘ | 
. *— reached with the Chureh at Gen- 
€, the Sucial meres; 
’ ie ap : Meeting was very interesting, five | 
Ww ors unit . 
ortny Members united with the Church ; their 
prospects Were enco ‘raging ; they are the right | 
g ; are it | 


Spirits, good soldiers of the cross: the it of 
SS y J S§piri 0 

in, 

ached at Belvidere. 4, the in 

: tized five, and in the p M. the 

ommuni« ae . eee 

"on Was administered. A 00d number | 


& Ttook of the symbols of i 
deemer, I beliey.. ibols of their crucified Re. 


piety and devotion was with the 
July 30—Pre 


termission | bay 


adie about seventy. ‘The Spirit of 
>meeting was , 
Vas good and we have reason to 
Vas done, 
August 6—Preached 
W ashington Grove, to a} 


sembly. They ap 


) 
believe that good y 


With the Church at | 
“rge and attentive as- 
peared tg be deeply interested 


August 20th, visited and preached at Oregon a 
small town situated on the western bank of Rock 
River and the seat of justice for Oyle county ;° 
our assembly was large and highly respectable, 
said to be the largest worshipping assembly that 
had ever met in the place. They gave excel- 
lent attention and appeared to be deeply inter- 
ested with the services. Here are a number of 
settlers from New England ; several highly, res- 
pectable citizens who are Unitarians; they are 
1 think an 


influential society might soon be gathered here, 


anxious to have regular preaching. 


at least, the prospects are sufficient to justify an 
effort. 


in the charge and labors of a Missionary. 


It might be connected with Rock-ford 


On the 27th I was called to preach at Free- 
port, a small town on the Chicago road about 
forty miles east of Galena and the seat of Justice 
for Stephenson county. It was a funeral oeca- 
sion; the deceased wasa member of our Church; 
he died suddenly, was interred in the burying 
ground in town. There being no mecting house 
in the village, the court house was used for that 
purpose by the Methodists and Presbyterians. It 
was solicited by the friends of the deceased for 
the funeral ; but the Methodists who happened 
of it a part of that day, pos- 
refused to Jet me preach even a 


to have the contro] 
itively 


funeral 


house while they. conu!d control 


the 
it; although thev do not 
house and occupy it themselves barely by per- 
] hou 


a class of professed Cliristians if it was a solitary 


sermon 1n 


own any part of the 


mission. ld not mention this conduct of 


case, but I regret to say it is almost uniformly 
thetr conduct where 


They 


they have sufficient power. 


God 


service to oppose whatever comes in the form of 


, 1 
to think 


seem that thev are doing 
to this general remark there 
One 


cause probably of their manifesting such ran- 


liberal Christianity ; 


are some honorable individual exceptions. 


corous feelings at this time was that the deceas- 
ed hada few weeks previously embraced the 
Unitarian faith, and withdrawn from the Meth- 
odist Church; but can sectarian bigotry be satia- 
ted only by preying upon the tenderest feelings 
of humanity, and making the widow’s heart to 
bleed afresh, by following its devoted victim with 
insults and cruelty to the land of silence and of 
death? could a pope on the inquisition do more? 

By some of the principal citizens I was urged 
to visit and preach at Freeport again, which I 
purpose to do when opportunity offers. 

On the 16th of September I delivered an ad- 
dress at the laying of the corner stone of the 
Christian Chapel at Washington Grove ; this is 
about six miles from Oregon ; this young socie- 
ty is ina flourishing condition ; they possess a 
commendable zeal and worthy enterprise ; they 
need the labors of a stated ministry, and would 
contribute hberally to aid in the suppprt of one. 

On the 17th, I met with the people at Days- 


ville a small town about two miles below Oregon 


|on the opposite side of the river; here, too, the 


people are solicitous for Jiberal preaching ; our 
asseinbly were respectable and attentive, and 
was as large as could be expected under the 
circumstances; the Methodists in that asin most 
cases where they can were careful to have one 
or two appointments at the same time in the 
vicinity. 

Ihave been thus particular, supposing that 
the association might be desirous to know how 
my time was occupied, my manner in conducting 
the affairs of the church, the success with which 
I met, &c. 

I have travelled nearly constantly up to Nov. 
Ist., the 
visiting the Churches and places at which I had 


the latter part of time, mostly, 


been as mentioned before ; the societies are all 


in a prosperous condition, and with suitable 


preaching | believe they will flourish and in- 
crenee, they seem to possess the right spirit. 


Since the first of April last I have travelled 


with my own horse and carriage more than 


1750 miles and in repeated instances had to pay 


my €Xpenses—have preached 120 sermons be- 

sides funeral occasions—have organized three 

independent Churches besides sev: al branches 

lof Churehes—hav. baptized 108 pcrsons and re- 
} 


ceived considerable more than that number to the 


Churches. In reviewing my labors in retrospect 
I feel grateful to our Heavenly Father for his 
protecting mercy and the blessings which have 
attended the feeble efforts which have been made 


for the advancement of the Redeeiwer's kingdom. 


Though I cannot tell of great thiugs, yet I be- 
lieve some good has been done, atd has met the 
divine approbation. We can hardly expect a 
full development of all the good that may result 
from pious effort in this world, much less ina 
ew years or months—but there is a day coming 
that will develope it; the eye that never slum. 
bers will guard the good seed and cause it to 
produce a rich harvest, when the hand that 
suwed it, worn out with toil, moulders in the 
grave. Iam sure no one can know the peculiar 
trials, joys, griefs and labers of a Unitarian 
missionary in a new country, compelled as he is 


/to meet sectarians who have planted them- 


selves there before him. The scoffs of such 
as those have influence and the cold neglect of 
the bigot everywhere—but with all these trials 
and its arduousness, | can say itis my joy and 
my delight, to carry the Gospel to the poor. It 
has been supposed that Unitarianism is the reli- 
g10n for cities and towns, only best in the hands 
of right men, (/aborers) in the Gospel, it will be 


fully adequiie to the m7] aad religions wants 
of the new and growing settloments of the west. 

I have recently spent one Sabbath with the 
Society at Rockford and expect to preach with 
them one half of the time during the winter— 
the other half I expect to preach at Belvidere - 
ihese sre the two most important points west of 
Chicagu, at both we have a good beginning, but 
it needs to be followed up. 

Mr. Fuller is doing weil ia the Academy, the 
people are well pleased with him, all speak well 
of him, of all denominations here, and send in 
| their children to the school, he has now seventy 
scholars and a nurber more are comin® soon ; 
the prospects of the school are good. Mr. F. 
seems well qualified for the place he now 
occupies. He was cordially received here by 
the people of Belvidere, and a further acquain- 
tance strengthens their first favorable impres+ 


tude ust first entertain some grovelling and 
famiitr notions of superior powers, before they 
stretch their conception to that perfect Being 
who bestowed order on the whole frame of na- 
ture. We may as reasonably imagine that men 
inhabited palaces before huts and cottages, or 
studied geometry before agriculture; as assert 
that the Deity appeared to them a pure spirit, 
omniscient, omnipotent, aiid omnipresent, before 
he was apprehended to be a powerful though 
limited being, with humah passions and appe- 
tites, limbs and organs. The mind gradually 
rises from inferior to superior: by abstracting 
what is imperfect, it forms an idea of perfection : 
and slowly distinguishing tie nobler parts of its 
own frame from the grosse?, it learns to transfer 
only the former much elevajed and refined, to its 
divinity.’ All this appear#to be perfectly iden- 


; 


tical with your theory of ths, crogréss of religion 





sions—they have agreed to build a respectable 
belfry to the Academy—the bell has now arrived 





,at Chicago, and we shall soon I hope hear from 
that fountain of literature—calls to the light of 
| Science, and tokens of the blessings of religious 
| liberty. 

| Dear Sir,—You can picture to yourself the 


change in our feelings and prospects. 
jago, and the friends of religious liberty were 


few and apparently feeble, but we now feel that | 


our friends are multiplying and our means of 
May God help us to be 
| judicious and faithful servants. eS 


doing good increasing. 


‘© A Discourse on the Morat TeENDeNcres AND Re- 
suits or Human History, delivered before the 
Society of Alumni in Yale College, Aug 16th., 1843: 
by Horace Busunece.’’—New Haven. 

“A Letter to Dr. Busuxeca, of Hartford on the 
RATIONALISTIC, SOCINIAN AND INFIDEL TeEN- 
DENCY of certain passages in his Address before the 
Alumni of Yale College.—Hartford. 

The second of these Pamphlets called our at- 


tention to the first. Both togetherthey remark - 
ably illustrate the views which on good author- 
ty we lately expressed in our columns in refer- 
ence to the state of religious inquiry in Harttord. 
Our former remarks might convey a wrong im- 
pression if restricted as we inadvertently applied 


them solely to that city. We have good reasons 


for believing that they apply generally to Con- 


We 


marks in three Orthodox papers and have heard 


necticut. have seen references to our re- 
of the same in other papers but have not thought 
those 


would conceal from themselves and from others 


any reply necessary. There are who 
the fact, that there is a spirit awake in Connecti- 
cut which cannot be made quiescent by Ortho- 
dox ministrations. Our sole reply to the cen- 
sure cast upon our remarks would be this, that 
it is searcely possible that the slight difference 
between the latitude and the lengitude of Mas- 
sachusetts and of Connecticut, could make Or- 
thodoxy which has been crippled and proved to 
Let the 


religious teachers of Connecticut blind theirown 


be mortal here, to be immortal there. 


eyes if they will. They may think that they 
ean prevent a like result there to that which has 
been realized here. But we question whether 
they will even be able to defer it. One paper, in 
reply to our remarks, observed that it was too 
late in the day to propose Unitarianism as a se- 
curity against Infidel tendencies. We reply 
distinctly and positively that Unitarianism never 
creates Infidelity, and herein it differs from Cal- 
vinism. Unitarian views of Christianity may 
not always be able to resist che skeptical tenden- 
cies, the cold unbelief and indifference which are 
in very many minds the sure results of Calvinis- 
tic preaching, but we are satisfied that Unitari- 
anism does not originate such tendencies. 

As we have said of the two Pamphlets which 
have suggested these remarks, that the second 
called our attention to the first, so we will quote 
from the second such passages as present what 
the critic thinks most objectionable in the first. 
The attempt to vindicate old opinions by propos- 


ing such objections to the fresh thoughts of a 


holiday address, seems to us very much like an | 


attempt to sustain the old brimstone matches and 


A year 


from the physicr te the se pwicital Much more 
might be alleged from the same work, to the 
‘same purpose. But it is needless, for the work 
is only a developement of the positiens laid down 
in the extracts just given, and I must refer you 
|to itself for the complete carrying out of the 
principles which you have advanced. 


The next quotation which we offer relates to 
the Patriarch Noah. 


‘In this connexion, ] will here notee your 
very objectionable treatment of the character of 
the Patriarch Noah, and the absurd generaliza- 
‘tion you make from your unwarranted positions 
concerning him. ‘ Far back to the remotest 
ages of definite history, we find one of the 
world’s patriarchs so fortunate or unfortunate as 
to be the inventor of wine, by which he is buried 
in the excesses of intoxication, we know not how 
many times, with no apparent compunction. 
Saying nothing of abstinence, not even the Jaw 
All this 


I suppose, for the benefit of the Temperance So- 


of temperance had yet been reached.’ 


cleties, to whom of course belongs the full in- 
thronization of this moral element; for the blas- 
phemy of this nineteenth century does not seru- 
ple to assert, that a mere man, may have a 
clearer view of its tules and their application, 
than the adorable Redeemer. May it be forgiv- 
en! Now by what right do you conclude, that 
it happened more than once that Noah was in- 
toxieated, and then not through ignorance of 
what would be the effect of the wine he had 
drunk? Neither the original, nor any version, 
nor any commentator support your fancy. Yet 
from this one instance,—fdllowing the example 
of Ham, rather than of Shem and Japheth—you 
make out Noah almost an habitual drunkard, 
and then generalizing your supposed defect in 
him to the whole race, lay it down that they did 
not even understand the laws of temperance, 
| let alone abstinence! If this be not an instance 
of what may be called theory-madness, | would 
thet the cnnale of literntuse gight he seerched 
to find one. Indeed sir, I do not see how a 
Christian Teacher as you pmfess yourself, can 
speak in so light a way as you do of this cir- 
cumstance, and what you term the prevartca- 
tions and extortion of Abraham and Jacob!!! 
\If they are merely the failings of eminently holy 
men, then surely a different tone is more be- 
coming, in view of the probable reason why the 
Holy Spirit has suffered them to be recorded, 
If on the other 
hand, in at least the two instances alleged from 


namely our encouragement. 


the life of Jacob, and in the case of Noah, high 
providential mysteries are hidden under the out- 
ward veil, surely a tone of yet deeper reverence 
Should be assumed: and either might protect 
jthem, from being flippantly advanced, to sup- 
/port a theory, to which they really can give no 
support. Because you might just as well argue 
‘from Peter's conduct at Antioch, that the law of 
Christian boldness and sincerity was not yet un- 
| derstood by the early Christians, as to attempt 
‘to generalize these single instances as you have 
done.’ 


Another quotation wl] do full justice to this 
performance. 


tinder boxes against the modern facilities which | 


are furnished by the ‘ American Friction Match 
Company.’ 
We quote the first paragraphs from the Letter ; 
‘ Sir.—It is now only a few days since your 
Jate Address at New Haven came into my hands. 
Still in that time I have perused it more than 
once with eareful attention; and I assure you it 
is with very great and sincere respect for your- 
self, and with a high admiration of the generally 
scholarly tone and spirit of your address, that I 
now venture to offer you a few words in relation 
to certain passages contained in it: passages 
‘which I have read with no little sorrow, and 
|which seem to me to be fraught with most 
| runions consequences. ‘he tendency of which, 
‘in short,—harsh as the words may sound, and 
‘over-bold as some will doubtless deem them,— 
| appears to me to be directly to Rationalism, So- 
‘cinianism, and even Infidelity. 
| On page 4 you say; ‘ Religion, too, is physi- 
‘eal in its first tendencies, a thing of outward do- 
ings :—a lamb burned on an altar of turf, and 
rolling up its smoke into the heavens—a gor- 
| geous priesthood—a temple covered with a king- 
'dom’s gold, and shining afar in barbaric splen- 
dor. Well is it if the sun and stars of heaven 
| do not look down upon realms of prostrate wor- 
| shippers. Nay, it is well if the hands do not 
‘fashion their own Gods, and bake them into con- 
‘sistency in fires of their own kindling. But in 
‘the latter ages God is a spirit: religion takes a 
| character ot intellectual simplicity, and enthrones 
itself in the summits of the reason. It is wholly 
| spiritual—a power in the soul reaching out into 
worlds beyond sense, and fixing its home and 
‘rest, where only hope can soar.’ 
| Now Sir, I venture to say that the very first 
| perusal of this paragraph leaves the disagreeable 
‘impression, on the mind of any person who has 
looked at all into infidel writers, that it strangely 
symbolizes with their trains of thought and 
‘modes of reasoning. Mr. Hume opens the first 
|section of his * Natural Iistory of Religion,’ in 
‘these words :—‘It appears to me, that if we 
consider the improvement of human society, from 
rude beginnings to a stite of greater perfection, 
polytheism or idolatry was and necessarily must 
have been, the first and most ancient religion of 


‘1 now proceed to notice Rationalistie and 
Socinian And here let 


that in what you have ventured to call the ‘ Sta- 


tendencies. me say, 
bility of change,’ Rationalism is the first step in 
the road to Infidelity ; and that between these 
two extremes lie, in diflerent stages of the pro- 
gress, all possible heresies: which springing 
aiways from the former, find their full develop- 
ment in the latter. Any tendency, therefore, 
even towards Rationalism, and much more to- 
wards infidelity, involves, necessarily, a tenden- 
cy toward any conceivable heresy, or toward all. 
But generally—and a deep lesson is involved in 
|this—the Rationalism, before it ends in Infideli- 
‘ty, comes immediately, or else finally, through 
‘the medium of interposed heresies, to touch 
‘upon the nature of the Deity ; the awful myste- 
ry of the Holy Trinity ; and the Offices of the 
blessed persons who compose it. 
| bears upon this great mystery first, and at once, 


| and takes up other errors afterwards; at other 
itimes, it begins with Pelagianism, or the denial 


Sometimes, it 


of sacramental] grace, or some other error; but 
it almost always comes at /ast, if not at first, to 
| deal with the nature of God, and the doctrine of 
ithe Trinity in Unity ; and from that the course 
is swift and easy to Infidelity. With thus much 
in preface, I proceed to certain passages of your 
address, in which these tendencies appear to me 
pretty manifest. And here I must beg you will 
observe, that I am speaking all along of tenden- 
cies, not of full developments. 


On page 27, you say, ‘ It remains to speak of 
a third power descending from above, to bring 
the divine life into history, and hasten that 
moral age, toward which its lines are ever con- 
verging.’ Butecan you mean seriously to inti- 
mate that Christianity, this moral age as you 
call it, would ever have arrived! And is that 
all that our holy religion accomplishes, to hasten 
it? Or when you speak of converging lines, are 
we to understand that you intend the asymptotes 
of an hyperbole, which would never meet, 
though always approaching? I see no other 
way than this supposition, through which you 
can extricate yourself from the difficulty of hav- 
ing laid down, that what is accomplished with 
Christianity, would, only not quite so soon, have 
been accomplished without it. Now, sir, the 





mankind.’ A little farther on, he continues ; 





yound well adapted to a country population, and 


‘Jt seems certain,that,according to the natural | 
progress of human thought, the ignorant multi- | 


Christian view of human history is, that the fall, 
—to continue and carry out your figure,—caused 


the moral lines to diverge from the point of right 
and holiness ; and that but for the interposition 


of God in the plan of our Redemption, they 
would have gone on forever diverging more and 
more. Through this only, working all along 
under the dispensations from the fall, are they 
made once more to converge to the line of their 
starting point. You, on the other hand, make 
them start from divergence in your scheme of 
polytheism and idolatry as the earliest religion ; 
and thence, converging ever of themselves, to a 
pure Theism, and with it, of course, toa pure 
morality, you give to Christianity, or I should 
rather say, to the plan of Redemption perfected 
in Christianity, the office only of hastening their 
convergence! How well this agrees with the 
Unitarian scheme of self-sufficiency, and the 
pratile of Belsham, and Priestly, and Channing, 
is, I think, easily to be discerned. 

Again, on the same page: ‘He shows us,’ 
{in Christianity] ‘an external government of 
laws and retributions, connected with the inter- 
nal laws of conscience ; opens worlds of glory 





and pain beyond this life: presents himself as 
| an object of contemplation, fear, love and desire; 


} and withal, his tenderness and persuasive good- 





|ness; and SO POURS THE DIVINE LIFE info the 


100, the time spent in all only a week, worth 
but half a dollar a day, their incidertal expenses 
for board and other items merely twenty-five 
cents a day, and their equipments of every kind 
eight dollars each ; and we have, though nearly 
every one of these estimates is probably too low 
by some fifty per cent., for time $300, for inci- 
dental expenses $150, and for equipments no 
less than $800, a grand total of $1250! 
Comparative Expense of Peace. We sce 
in the case of this town how much the war-sys- 
tem costs at its cheapest rate— $300 for the 
boys, and $1250 for the men, in all more than 
$1500. How much would peace have cost? 
Had they spent, two or three years before, fifty 
dollars, or only half that sum for the subject of 
peace, they would have saved all their expenses 
for training, and prevented evils ten times worse 
for two worlds. One dollar for peace to save 
twenty or fifty for war! A jew sermons, tracts, 
and periodicals on peace, in season, would prob- 
ably have sufficed for the purpose ; and yet I 
should not be surprised if even good men there 
countenanced the war-movement, and then 
doubted the expediency and the propriety of de- 


| reveals his own infinite excellence and beauty, ing aught for peace. 


P. S. 


fears. 


The result is even worse than my 
It is now many months since I visited 


| dark and soured bosomof sin.’ And just before, | that place ; and I learn that the people, members 


| * In religion, in Christianity, we are to view him 


jling THUS as a moral cause.’ And this is 


Christianity! and this is the work of Christiani- | 


Gop made a moral cause 
through mental contemplation ; and by the reve- 


' ty among the nations! 


lation of his own nature, and man’s destiny, an 
man’s reflections thereupon, pouring the Divine 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


of the church along with others, took great of- 


i . . 
| as coming into mental contemplation, and opera- | fence at my preaching peace even without one 


word on the subject of defensive war. 
thought it wrong to decry or oppose the war- 
systein ; and a schoo] teacher then in the place, 


They 


a member of Dartmouth College, where they 


q have a company of volunteers called the Pha- 


lanx, a professed follower of the Prince of peace 


Life into the sinner’s soul! Says Mr. Belsham; |" 4 Course of preparation for the Christian min- 


‘ You are deficient in virtuous habits ; you wish | 


to form them: you have contracted vicious affec- 
tions ; you wish to exterminate them.’ In othe 
words you have a dark and soured bosom of sin. 
Now for Mr. Belsham’s process of cure. 
know the circumstances in which your vicious 
Avoid these 
circumstances and give the mind a contrary bras. 


habits were originally contracted. 


You know what impressions will produce justice, 
benevolence, &c. Expose your mind repeatedly 


and perseveringly to the influence of these impres- 


sions, and the affections themselves will gradually 


Tis ie &e. 
necessarily the highest subject of meditation,— 
come into mental contemplation, meditate on 
what he has revealed of his excellence and beauty, 
and tenderness and persuasive goodness, and thus 
shall be poured into your soul the Divine Life. 


I have no wish to be any thing but serious; but | 


Icannot help giving to you Dr. Magee’s advice 
to Mr. Belsham, to read the ‘ Modern Philoso- 
pher,’ wherein are displayed the Energies of 
Miss Bridgetina Botherim.’ 


ED 


ITEMS FROM EXPERIENCE. 


In other words let the Deity,—) 


istry, recommended and abetted the dismission 
of the pastor, because he had allowed me to 


, | Preach peace in his pulpit! ! The pastor, aman 


of excellent spirit, took our publications, to the 


‘You | mount of five dollars, for general distribution ; 


but all the aid he got from his chureh, was 
twenty cents! and he has reason to suppuse, 
that most of the publications, left on the com- 
munion table for the use of the people, were 
wantonly destroyed ! 

Yet, with such facts staring us in the face, 
we are cautioned ‘not to rebuke the cuurcu.— 
The church is right; and all you have to do, is 
to bring the world up tothe church.’ Take this 
church as a specimen ; though I would fain hope 
there are few like it ;—and wherein is it, in their 
views on this subject, better than the world, bet- 
ter than Wellington or Napoleon? If not al- 
lowed to rebuke such Christians, whom shall 
we rebuke? If we do rebuke them, and they 
|resist us, and bring on a conflict, must the 


. friends of peace be denounced as enemies of the 


church and of God for ineuleating the plain, un- 
deniable principles of the gospel on this subject. 


| 


} ‘Raut you take tee high around ’ Certrinig 


not in the case under consideration ; for I said 


Juventte Traininc—Inconsistexcy or Goon not a word about defensive war, and uttered 


Men. 


Seldom have I alluded in any place to nothing which candid believers in the lawful- 


the warlike education of the young without ness of such war had not before commended in 


crossing the track of many good men who call , numberless instances. 
I could easily re- | taken without a downright, unqualified advocacy 
count a multitude of such cases; but I will now | of war. 


themselves friends of peace. 


restrict myself to one of recent occurrence. 


No lower ground can be 





Yet the church in , with that em- 


bryo minister at their head, would fain have me 


Every body knows that the politics of New ‘ cast out of the synagogue’ for preaching such 
Hampshire have for years been rife with the views, or any views, of peace. 


war-spirit displayed in an eager, ambitious 


This reminds me of some occurrences at Dart- 


vaunting support of the militia system; and, | mouth College some half dozen yearsago. The 
when spending a Sabbath in a town of Massa- | students who met to discuss the subject of peace, 


chusetts adjoining that State, I found 


that | were mobbed with brick-bats thrown through the 


young and old had caught a pretty large share | window; while the captain of their volunteer 
of the same spirit. Among other forms of its | Phalanx, then a beneficiary of the American Edu- 


manifestation, I learned that a company of juve- | cation Society, could spend in his equipments, 
nile volunteers had been formed, and had train- | and other incidental expenses still more question- 
ed often several times a week, day or night, able, some thirty dollars a year without oppost- 


| through the sammer. 


It was, in vulgar par-/ tion or rebuke! Iam happy to add, that he soon 


lance, ‘ all the go’ among the young folks ; they | left that Society; but I know not that he has yet 


_made a regular, thorough business of it; they 
were some weeks blowing the fife, and beating 
the drum, and marching about nearly every 
evening. ‘There seemed to be a sort of mania. 


| P . 

|paid back the money previously wasted upon 
| him, or thatthe church of which he was a mem- 
‘ber ever called him to any account for his con- 


‘duct. Suppose such a man had got into the 


It turned attention away from the subject of re- | ministry, and settled as a pastor, or gone on a 


ligion ; it nearly emptied the Sabbath school at 
one time of its male pupils; and sometimes did 
the uproar of their music and their movements 
disturb the religious meetings of the church dur- 
ing the week. 

Whence came these young war-bloods? The 
sons of the deacon were there; the sons of other 
Christians too ; and the son of an orthodox min- 
ister in a neighboring city, himself a member of 


mission to the heathen. [Advocate of Peace. 





OLD AGE. 

And in the two most marked characteristics 
of old age,—the obtuseness of immediate per- 
ception, and freshness of remote memories,— 
may we not even discern an obvious intimation 





of the great future, and a fitting preparative for 


his father’s church, and that father a professed | its approach? The senses become callous and 
friend of peace, was the leading spirit in getting | decline, verging gently to the extinction ovhich 
/awaits them, and in their darkness permitting 
ithe mild lustre of wisdom and of faith—if it be 
That minister’s | there—to shine forth and glow; and if not, to 


| church had taken an active interest in the cause | show in what a night the soul dwells without 
of peace ; but ‘ we don’t,’ said one of its princi- ithem. And that the mind should betake itself, 


up and sustaining that juvenile company ! 
These facts threw light on what had before 
| seemed to me quite strange. 


pal members lately, * we dont think much of | €Te it departs, with such exclusive attachment 
| peace now.’ No wonder; for seldom does the | to the past, is surely suitable to its position. 
| drinker, vender, or manufacturer of intoxicating | True, the enthusiastic devotion of an awed 
drink, or aconniver at such practices in those for Spectator, standing near to say farewell, natu- 
rally takes the opposite direction, and steals be- 
fore the pilgrim to his house, and wonders that 
the old man’s talk can linger so around things 
gone by. But is it not thatalready the thoughts 
fall into the order of judgment, and practice the 
In that world 


whose conduct he is more or less responsible, 


Such is 
| human nature; but alas! for the inconsistencies 
of good men! 

I:xpense or JuveniLe TRAINING. 


| think much of the temperance cause. 


‘TI wish,’ 
said an economical man of the world, ‘ that this | mcipient meditations of heaven ! 
of which we have no experience, we can at first 
have no anticipation: and in the place whither 
we go for retribution, we must begin with ret- 
rospect. All things and thoughts, all passions 
and pursuits, must live again : stricken memory 
cannot withhold thein: there is a divination of 
conscience, at which their ghosts must rise, to 
haunt or bless us. And when the old man in- 
cessantly reverts to years that had receded into 
the far distance, and finds scenes that had ap- 
peared to vanish come back even from his boy- 
hood, and stand around him with preternatural 
distinctness, when ancient snatches of life’s 
melodies thrill through his dreams, and the faces 
of early friends look in upon him often, the pre- 
paration is signifieant. He is gathering his 
witnesses together, making ready the theatre 
of trial, and collecting the audience for judg- 
ment. These are they that were with him in 
his manifold temptations, and can tell him of his 
victory or his fall ; that exercised such spirit of 
duty as was in him; whom his selfishness in- 
jured, or his fidelity blessed. Remembrance has 
broken the seals of its tombs; its sainted dead 
come forth at the trump of God within the soul, 


training were done with ; for it has cost me eight 
or ten dollars to fit up my boys, besides the loss 
of their time during the best season of the year.’ 
Another man, who had hired a lad of fifteen or 
sixteen, complained of having lost in the same 
way some two or three weeks of his time. 

Now, let us calculate the total 1 ss thus occa- 
sioned. Suppose there were forty boys engaged 
in that silly business ; and reckoning the equip- 
ments of each to average three dollars, and their 
time to be worth only twenty-five cents a day, 
we have for direct expenses 120 dollars, and for 
loss of time 180 dollars; an aggregate of 300 
dollars. 

‘Jost or Miuitia Tratsincs. In the same 
town, though quite small, there were in 1842, 
no less than three volunteer companies organiz- 
ed, with some aid for one of them from an ad- 
joining town. ‘They equipped themselves, drill- 
ed more or less every week, and had a number 
of regular trainings or musters. 


Ilow much, then, did this ebullition of the 
war-spirit, probably cost that little town!— 
Reckoning the whole number of volunteers at 














and declare the tribunal set. {Martineau’s En- 
deavors after the Christian Life. 








[From the New York Commercial Advertiser. ] 


THE SCOTCH SECEDERS—DR. CUNNING- 
HAM’S APPEAL. 

Certain differences have for some time existed 
in the Church of Scotland as by law established, 
which have issued in the secession from its 
ranks of a large body of its adherents. Among 
these are sume of its most eminent ministers, 
with Dr. Chalmers at their head, and a great 
number of its lay members. The seceders, un- 
der the denomination of the ‘Free Church of 
Scotland,’ are about erecting sumerous churches, 
and have deputed a member of their body, the 
Rev. Dr. Cunningham, to visit this country to 
lay their conduct and principles before the 
American public, and solicit pecuniary sasist- 
ance. For this purpose the reverend gentle- 
man gave an address in the Presbyterian Church, 
Wall street, last evening, the substance of 
which we subjoin. Dr. C. was listened to with 
evident interest and sympathy by a numerous 
and highly respectable auditory. 

After saying that he was a representative of 
'the Free Church of Scotland, and a delegate 
appointed by that body to solicit the prayers and 
assistance of the free Churches in America, Dr. 
Cunningham alluded to the similarity existing 
in the circumstances under which the free 
Churches of both countries were placed. Ie 
instanced their dependence upon voluntary con- 
tributions for the of Churches, the 








erection 
and the education 
The position was 
Scotland, but they 
| had before them the example of the free Church 
in this country ; and from an investigation into 


maintenance of ordinances, 
and support of ministers. 
‘new tothe free Church of 


the plans by which they had carried on their 
operations and achieved their tr:umphs, he hoped 
to derive encouragement and assistance. From 
the cordiality and kindness with which he had 
, been received, especially by the ministers of the 
Presbyterian Churches, he felt assured of a ready 
access to all the sources of information within 
their reach ; and was confideat of their cheerful 
co-operation. 
He would, therefore, without farther introdue- 
‘tion, state the grounds of his appeal, passing by, 
on account of the vast field he had to explore, 
many collateral topics. The free Church of 
Scotland, then, was called upon, under Divine 
Providence, to contend for those great principles 
‘ for which our covenanting ancestors had suffer- 
ed;asthe result of this, she had been forced 
from her connexion with the state, and driven 
for conscience’ sake to the abandonment of all 
those civil privileges flowing from that connex- 


ion, being now fairly entitled to the appellation 
‘of the Free Church of Scotland ; in consequence 
| af her present position she had the most advan- 
tageous and encouraging facilities for promoting 
the cause of evangelical truth over the length 
and breadth of Scotland ; but she had to struggle 
with great difficulties in the commencement of 
her enterprise, in having to erect so many 
churches at once, and provide for the education 
‘and training of her ministers—difficulties that 
were incaleulably aggravated by the hostility 
and persecutions of the aristocracy—the patrons 
and the land owners. 
These were the leading truths which he was 
anxious to impress upon the community of this 
great country, and if he could bring them home 
| to the understandings, hearts and consciences of 
| his auditory, he should feel confident of receiv- 
| ing their sympathy, their prayers and their as- 
| sistance. 
| He (Dr. Cunningham) did not think it neces- 
‘sary to occupy much time in explaining or illus- 
trating the principles which the Free Church of 
Scotland held, and by the fearless declaration of 
which they had been forced into their present 
| position. With those principles his audience 
| were familiar. ‘There could be no question as 
|to the truth of those principles; the inquiry 
' would be whether the Free Church of Scotland 
had carried them out to their full and legitimate 


' extent. 


This he could certainly say, ‘hat in contend- 
_ing for minor things, she had strenuously con- 
‘tended for the recognition of the Lord Jesus 
| Christ as the sole head of the Church—for His 
exclusive right to reign in His own kingdom and 

rule His own house. And in contending for 
‘this truth she had also maintained these two im- 
portant positions—That the Bible is the only 
statute book of Christ’s Church, and the only 
‘standard by which all this could be regulated ; 
and that ecclesiastical office-bearers, as well as 
the superintending authority, ought to be cho- 
sen and ordained to their respective offices by 
the people, and not by civil functionaries. The 
reverend gentleman then adverted to the causes 
of the present secession, which he attributed to 
the long and melancholy interval of fall and de- 
_clension, of unsteadiness in doctrine and ungod- 
liness of character, which, during the last cen- 
tury, had, to a great extent, overspread the 
| established Church of Scotland; and which was 
‘there called ‘* moderation.’’ ‘The evangelical 
| party at length gained the ascendancy, and pro- 
‘ceeded to the faithful application of Scriptural 
principles in their management of the affairs of 
| the Church. This, the civil authorities, the 
‘ patrons, the aristocracy, and ungodly and irre- 
| ligious world would not endure, and in the dis- 
charge of their duty, the Evangelical party met 
‘with constant opposition and hostility, and were 


| at length cast off. 
After paying 4 well merited tribute to the 
' eharacter of Dr. Chalmers, the reverend gentle- 
' man passed on to the various points, the insist- 
| ing upon which had forced the Free Church in- 
| to its present position. ‘lhe chief of these was 
the vesting, in any one individual, of the sole 
'and irresponsible right to nominate and present 
| ministers to all the parishes of Scotland. To 
‘this the Free Church party were strenuously 
opposed, and refused to ordain any minister so 
appointed, if his appointment was contrary to 
the wishes of the congregation. That decision, 
| however, had been over-ruled by the civil courts, 
| and by the Legislature of the country; and the 
| resnJt was, the disruption of the Chureh, with 
all these consequences to which he had already 
jalluded. Dr. Cunningham then proceeded to 

















































































































































































say that the seceding ministers had, in taking | 
that step, given up many privileges, forsaken 
many temporal advantages, interrupted many 
fciendehips, and made many sacrifices. But 
they had thrown themselves upon the affections 
of the people, and had experienced their sym- 
pathy. 

There still remained much disorder in the 
Seotch Churches, some of them having not as 
yet been sifted, But already about two-thirds 
of the elders and the people had left the estab- 
lished Church, and notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties into which they had plunged themselves, 
they putposed continuing their missionary and 
other institutions in full operation. For these 
enterprises, however, he sought no aid; all he 
sought was their assistance in the support of the 
‘ministry of the word’ among them, and in 
building the new Churches that were required. 
They had no ‘ state provision,’ and the object 
was so reasonable in itself, that he could boldly | 
and confidently appeal for that assistance to the | 
Free Churches of America. Dr. Cunningham 





then related some instances of the hardships | 
which the seceding ministers and their families | 
had undergone, in consequence of their secession, 
and for conscience sake, and concluded his ad- | 
dress, of which the above is only the substance, 
by an appeal to the auditory for pecuniary as- 
sistance, 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


BOSTON, JANUARY 13, 1844. 





THE THURSDAY LECTURE, 
AND THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL MINISTERS. THE FILGRIMS AND 
THEIR UNITARIAN DESCENDANTS. 


The New England Puritan (of Dec. 22d., Inst 
year) contained a notice of the resumption of 
the Thursday Lecture on the completion of the 
alterations of the First Church Meeting House, 
together with a sketch of the Sermon on that 
W iterston. In 


vceasion by Rev. R. C. 


the 
course of the notice we find the following para- 
graph, which is open to objection and requires 
remark. 


* Several years since, in consequence of the 
wide difference of opinion between the Orthodox 
und the Unitarians, and the consequent difficulty 
of sustaining a united service, the Evangelical 
clergy withdrew their support from the Lecture ; 
and it has since been conducted by the Boston 
Association, which is composed exclusively of 
Unitarian Ministers in the city and vicinity. Mr. 
Waterston claimed, with singular inconsistency, 
that the present supporters of the Lecture are 
the legitimate followers of the Pilgrims, and the 
true representatives of John Robinson and the 
Plymouth Church. He also said, that they can 
subscribe to John Robinson's Contession of Faith, 
But all that was in their usual style of garnish- 
ing the sepulchres of the righteous, while in 
works they deny them. Wedo not believe that 
au single Unitarian clergyman in Massachusetts 
or in the United States, believes the doctrine of 
total native depravity, or of the atonement, or of 
the necessity of regeneration by the supernatural 
influences of the Holy Spirit, or of the reality 
ond eternity of future punishment, in the sense 
in which those truths were held by Robinson. 
and the early settlers of New England. On the 
contrary, it is a Well-known fact, that they reject 
with abhorence those doctrines, as they were 

reached by the Pilgrims, and by the 
of the Thursday Lecture for the first 
id a half.’ 
st sentence ol this paragraph conveys 
cation that some years ago, on vccasion 
livision in the Congregational body, a 
of those who formerly officiated at this 
Leciuwe withdrew their support, and left it in 
the hands of an Association different from that 


which had previously sustained it. The cases 


are so frequent in which we have reason to 
charge our brethren of the ‘ Puritan’ with mis- | 
representation, that we are always willing to 
mistake, when we admit that 


Suppo e a can 


milder possibility. We are ready to suppose an 


The 


there never was more than one Minister having 


his uvccasion. 


Inadvertency on t truth 1s 
a right to his turn at Thursday Lecture who de- 
clined giving it his support. ‘ The Evangelical 
clergy’ in this case means a single Calvinist 
minister for only one such ever withdrew from 
the Boston Association, by whose meinbers the 
the 
tume of the rupture between the Scriptural and 


Lecture has always been sustained. At 


the Calvinistic portions of the Congregational 
body, three members of the Boston Association 
retained their Calvinistie creed, viz., Rev. Joshua 
Huntington of the Old South Church, Rev. Dr. 
Morse, of Charlestown, and Rev. Mr. Codman 
of Dorchester. The last named gentleman, and 
he alone did retire from the Association, and 
thus withdraw his support from the Lecture. 
Ile was the only member that ever ieft it for 
opinion’s sake, the only one, who, having a right 
to take his turn at the Lecture, ever declined to 
use it. Rev. Dr. Morse continued to ofliciate 
regularly at the Lecture, through and after all 
the discord of division. He preached his thirty 
fourth sermon on that oceasion July 8th, 1819. 
Ile was dismissed from his charge and left this 
he country February 23d, 1820. [ Pastor. 
eccles. apud Brookl. enumeran.) when 
ourse, ceased to be a member of the As- 
m 
Huntington continued in the Association 
_ day of his death, Sept. 11th., 1819. The 
members were regularly invited to his house in 
his turn. He preached atthe Thursday Lecture 
for the last time, April 29th., 1819. So much 
for the first point presented by the ‘ Puritan.’ 
Again, Mr. Waterston did assert that the 
present supporters of the Lecture are the true 
successors of the Pilgrims, holding and honoring 
and carrying out the principles of the Pilgrims. | 
And he spoke a noble truth. 
* Address to the Pilgrims at their embarkation is 


John Robinson’s 


the warrant to which a Unitarian would proudly | 


appeal. 
of a vindication could be offered for the Pilgrims 
in their dissent, their maintenance of liberty of 


We should be glad to see what sort | 


conscience and the supreme authority of Scrip- | 


ture free from man’s traditions, which would 
not equally vindicate the Unitarian clergy and 
Jaity of the present day. it has been our aim 
reverently and intelligently to interpret the Serip- 


tures and to apply their counsels to our hearts | 


and lives, and with John Robinson we gay that 
‘ Luther and Calvin saw not the whole of God's 
truth.’ As to whether ‘ a single Unitarian cler- | 
gyman in Massachusetts believes the doctrine | 
of total native depravity,’ is a matter of no sort | 
of consequence on this point. 


that nobody believes that doctrine. We main- 


tain that no father of a family does or can be- | 


lieve that doctrine. A parent, if told that his 
children must be taken from his home and sent 
off to the society of the criminal and debased and 
suffer through their whole lives the direst pains 
and woes, woulti be so tormented that he could 
not rest. And yet the same parent may go and 


Our opinion is | 


| 
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nounce it, ‘entirely UNMANLY,’ really looks like 
adding insult to impiety; and robbing the bless- 
ed Saviour of the only boon that Christian piety 
could bestow—the sympathy of his friends.— 
Did not such views, entertained at the time, give 
birth to the impious taunt, ‘He saved others; 
himselt he cannot save.’ ‘If thou be the Son of 
God come down from the cross, and we will be- 
lieve thee.’ And, whatever may be the motives, 
do they savour less of impiety, in 1843! 

The writer may perhaps plead, that he meant 
to restrict his assertion to the bodily sufferings 
of Christ; (though the unqualified ‘never fully 
warrants the application to his whole life;) yet, 
this restriction does not obviate, nor even dimin- 
ish the weight of the objection. If, in the most 
trying hour of his mediatorial work, and when 
it was most important for him to exhibit to the 
universe his entire fitness for an undertaking, 
from which Cherubim and Seraphim would have 
shrunk with horror; if then, Jesus Christ did not 
‘manifest any extraordinary exemplary deport- 
ment,’ surely, itis just to infer, that his exam- 
ple, on any, and every cther occasion, 18 of very 
questionable authority. If he acted an ‘entirely 
unmanly’ part, when it was necessary that he 
should manifest himself to be, in very deed, 
both ‘God and man,’ who can revere him, even, 
as aman of fortitude and magnanimity' And 
what more contemptuous insinuation could in- 


preach that all children, his own among the 
number, are heirs of wrath, destined to eternal 
torments, and then return to the house and pat 
them on their heads and smile at their joy, and 
love them as his own soul, and perhaps be ina 
rage if the schoolmaster accuses them of a petty 
fault. No man who believes that doctrine of 
total native depravity will ever be a father, and 
if any father is entirely sure that his children 
are totally depraved at birth we recommend 
to him either to strangle them when they draw 
their first breath, or to change his belief. For 
it is absolutely certain, that as an egg in which 
the process of corruption is complete can never 
give birth to a bird or insect,-soa totally deprav- 
ed child can never become an heir of bliss. 

The Unitarians hold fast to the principles of 
the Pilgrims. The vindication of the latter 
vindicates the former. If the child who is edu- 
cated by his father, is the heir and successor of 
his father, then are the Unitarians the heirs and 
the successors of the Pilgrims. Let it be re- 
membered too—and this is an important fact 


totally overlooked by the ‘ Puritan,’ that Ortho- | ¥ : ‘ ’ Hi 

Mag = i nae » of the | fernal ingenuity and malace suggest is most 
doxy had the education of every une 0 |malignant enemies, while he tabernacled = on 
members of the Boston Association who became | earth, often reviled him as a bold impostor, and | 
They were brought up as Calvin- ‘a presumptuous invader of the rights of the | 
ists, instructed in Calvinism, drilled and disci- | God-head; but they never had the hardihood, 

— *.39 : nor found an occasion, to stigmatize him as a cow- | 

plined by Calvinism, tll by God's grace and ‘ard. ‘The discovery of this trait in hischaracter, | 
the study of the Seriptures they diseavered that | was reserved for the increased light and the | 
in becoming fathers they were not preparing | more subtle aeumea of the 19th century; and 
’ it is now published to the world, under the im- 
posing title of a mathematical demonstration.— 
| Verily, “The wisdom of this world is [sull] fool- 
not contradict the earlier revelation on the flesh- | jghness in the sightof God.’ 
ly tables of the heart. | ‘These remarks have been elicted, by a single 
; paragraph of this falsely styled ‘Prostem.’ It 
contains many other sentiments, equally deserv- 
ing of animadversion; but I] have neither time 
nor space to notice them. As a whole, the ar- 
ticle presents a most favorable occasion and a 
decided advantage to Unitarians, which the ed- | 
itor of the Register has not failed to improve. | 
But when a professed Trinitarian places himself | 
in a position’ to induce an opposer of the > 








Unitarians. 


victims of God's wrath in tender infants, and 
learned that his revelation by Jesus Christ, did 


ADVERTISING FROM THE PULPIT. 


The following communication, for which we 


thank the author, refersto a disagreeable matter 
on which we have often been prompted to speak. 


This ‘advertising from the pulpit,’ is a discre- 


Dda- } 
viour’s divinity, toread him a homily, on the 
importance of treating the Lorp Jesus Curist 
with more respect and reverence, than is due to 
any other mere man, he must occupy unenvia- 
ble ground, and isentitled to and will experience | 
but little sympathy, from any quarter. 


tionary act, concerning which, a minister has 
When in 


astrange pulpit, we are told‘ we must do in 


control only when in his own, pulpit. 
Rome as the Romans do.” In some, espectally 
in country parishes, ministers who are officiating 
by exchange, receive all sorts of notices, and are We have alluded to the silence of the Editors 
informed by the Pastor's wile, by 


by the sexton, that itis the custom to read them. 


a deacon, or 


of the Evangelist. Why did they propose the 


Did they not ex- 


‘Problem for Unitarians” 
We have sometimes thought on such occasions, pect it would be answered? or at least that an | 


And if 


such an attempt is made, are they not bound by 


we could realize the feeling with which our Pu- 


attempt would be made to answer it! 
ritan ancestors were accustomed to read by com- 


pulsion, King Charles’ * Book of Sports.’ In 


every rule of Chrisuan courtesy, and by that 
some places where the population }s much seat- 


love of truth and desire for truth which is, or 


} , < » 
‘red, ¢ 3 “ople have but few occasions ot : 
tered, and the people hav , ought to be the distinguishing trait in the Chris- 


assembling, it has been customary throughout 
New 


notices of divers sorts from the pulpit. 


tian character, to notice it and to give their rea- 
England, from time immemorial, to read 


ders an opportunity to weigh it? For ourselves, 
But then 


one great motive that guides, one great hope 
is > remembere ’ se notices were ; - 
itis to be remembered that these notice ere | shat cheers us in our often irksome and painful 
a ‘ 
il sorts, as now. If any rule can be es- 3 
BE OF OE Oe, OF Jess labors as editors of a religious paper, is that we 


tablished on this point, we should be glad to have 
ablished on this 5 - may do something to remove error and prejudice, 


it proposed. 
Pret to impart to other denominations a better under- 


‘con "" »o **e ’ ») nl . ‘ - 
Messrs. Emtors.—I wish you would call standing of our opinions, and receive from them 


the attention of our clergymen to the subject of a44 diffuse among our own a better understand- 


er ee . . ee sie the ; 
advertising from the pulpit’ and give them a jng of theirs, and thus promote more of mutual 
This 


spirit and purpose with which we endeavor to 


piece of your mind on that practice. It seems respect, confidence, and charity. is the 


to me highly improper, and indeed more than 


: ‘ 
‘ MH ace q otions seriousness.— : 
that, an outrage on all notions of ser ne conduct our paper, so far as other denominations 


‘ ee poe Rae wis wrens one : 
1 am a trader and given to putling my wares six are concerned. But we do not find ourselves 


——- » eveaale ¢ 2 > channels . 
cays the week through all the channels “em met in this Spirit by our contemporaries of the 


press. They propose ‘ Problems’ | 
and make unjust and untounded | 


to me, not excepting (occasionally) the Christian slleionn 
lagister Rut after keeping an eye an them for 


: : and questiune, 
six days, I think it hardly worth while to go to 


assertions, and when explanations and answers | 


Church and hear my neighbor's goods advertised 


are given in reply, they take no notice of 


in the same breath in which we are all commend- | 
them, they give their readers no opportunity to 


ed ‘to the grace of God, the communion of the 3 
g ‘ see them. We cannot but conclude, therefore, 


that their object is not étruth but 
‘ Problems ’ are proposed not for solution but to | 


Holy Spirit, and the love of our Lord Jesus 
“Se wae . party. 
Christ.’ This afternoon, after listening to an 


xeellent sermon, which for the time made me 
excel vais sy ime made Me | excite and perpetuate unjust and unchristian 


even forget the thoughts of gain, and brought 


prejudices against us. They either do not want 


my mind into a state of seriousness, and my light, or they are afraid of it 
: : 4 , oO ey are alraid o ° 


thoughts into a train that | might have pursued 


with great benefit, the whole good effect, present 


THE MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 
The first number of this new periodical, pub- 
lished by L. C, 
and edited by Rev. EK. S. Gannett, D. D., and 
Rev. F. 


on the first of the month, in a neat form and 


and prospective, was dissipated by the announce- 
ment that certain persons * would give a concert 
on Friday evening, at which several new songs Bowles and William Crosby, 
would be sung—tickets 12 1-2 cents, to be had : 
at the duor.’ The concert was understood to be D. Huntington, made its appearance 
eutirely ‘ secular’ and had no relation whatever, 
so far as we were informed, to moral or religious type and with a good degree of variety and in- 


subjects, and then in quick succession, the ben- 


terest in its articles. The names of its editors 


ediction followed. This is not the only instance. are a sufficient guarantee of the spirit and ability 


will be conducted. We 
cannot doubt that it will be useful, and we wish 


It is not long, since the advertisement of a stroll- | with which the work 


ing mesmerizer was read in the same place and 


the same way. it success. How far such a Journal is needed, 


1 know that this practice is disgusting to the we do not pretend to be any better, perhaps, 


clergymen as well as to all serious persons who pot so good judges as the publishers and editors 


attend service,:nd Il only ask what means we 


of the magazine. We cannot forbear the re- 


shall take to getrid of it. J suppose it can only 


mark, however, (and we make it without any 


be done by cz g public attenu : 
e done by calling public attention to it through personal interest or feeling, for we are only tem- , 


1e ress. ¢ Y ne shall feel gre: , ve ‘ R 
the press, and for one, I shall feel greatly obliged porary editors, and not publishers or proprietors 


to you if you will perform the office that our o¢ this paper,) that the motto of our denomina- 


a ‘ > j > feetually. - j . { . b] 
great Master did once so effectually, and scourge | tion should be ‘ union is strength,’ and our poli- 


rom the house of G ) UU ake 
from the house of God those who would make cy to concentrate our talent and literary labors. 


rely 70 c a6 or ° : | 
— — of the altar. If our strength and interest, intellectual and | 
ory .e oo ille « ’ eo rely ey | 
ery respectfully and sincerely, moral, are to be divided between three or four | 
your friend, B. 


Sunday, Dec. 30, *43. 


periodicals, each having its friends zealous 


in its behalf, there is an end of all hearty 


THE PROBLEM FOR UNITARIANS. 


* 
Our readers will remember that about two 


j}co-operation and all progress as a denomina- 
| tion. If 
and labor, that are now to be employed in sus- 


the same amount of talent, zeal 


: r aining and conducting a two-mo y Je ; 
months ago we published, from the New York casing =~ es lucting at monthly Journal 
, a monthly our an wo ) aps PC 
Evangelist, an article with the above title, ac- J ral, and two, perhaps threc 
‘ weekly papers, could be concentrated upon one 
companied with some remarks in reply which ; 
: Journal and one newspaper, we cannot but 
we asked the Evangelist to copy, and assured ‘ 
. believe that the interests of truth and of our de- 
them of our readiness to answer any other ‘Prob- Sere A 
: ..,, |nomination would be promoted. ‘There are no 
lem’ they might propose touching our faith. vit “ane “e q 
' ; , differences of opinion or objects among our de- 
Since then we have looked in vain in the Evan- | cae " oy c 8 
. ) | nomination to prevent this union of talents, labor, 
gelist for any notice of the Problem or the reply. | 4 ; hict ' 
: ‘ *, |and zeal, which we hope may sometime be 
Not a word has been said upon the subject. es 7" ’ hi 
this 


- » . | brou about. Meanti we bid new 
Ihe evil and pernicious tendency of the princi- e- ght shou fe sant! ere : . 
ples advanced in the ‘ Problem,’ its unsound | instrument and messenger of truth ‘ God speed ’ 
: »” ie Riex 
. : 0 rrand. 
offensive character, has neither been de-|°" winds 


Nor have we seen a| 


and 





fended, nor retracted. 


couragement, as the Society was barely able to 
sustain itself before. 

But with a little aid from abroad, they have 
continued till the present time. Individuals 
have recently purchased of the Methodists, a 
Chapel containing sixty pews, and fitted it up 
for the Society, hoping that they might receive 
such aid as would enable them to keep it. But 
such aid has not yet been obtained. The writer 
of this was informed by a member of the Society 
that ‘ they had now arrived at a crisis when they 
must receive aid from abroad, or the project be 
abandoned.’ Their present pastor has been 
compelled to ask a dismission because he finds 
his health suffering from the peculiar anxieties 
of the place, and because the Society in this em- 
barrassment cannot promptly pay the small sal- 
ary they agree too. And this is the more trying 
when he acknowledges that they do all in their 
power. But he is compelled to close a connec- 
tion which was dear to him, to give way for one 
more able to bear with the pecuniary embarrass- 
ment which oppresses pastor and people. 

Under these circumstances ‘ ¢he Soctety must 
stop,’ unless they can get aid. If they could 
raise the sum of $800, it would enable them to 
pay all debts, to owna beautiful Chapel with 
sixty pews and handsomely fitted up, and asmal] 
organ, but which ans#ers their purpose very 
well. 





The village is now growing rapidly. Large 
factories are being erected by the Company, and 
a great number of dwelling-houses in all parts | 
of the village, and preparations are made to en- | 
terin the spring more deeply than ever. Under | 
these circuwstances if the Society can now be 


We) 


have no doubt that if the Unitarian public could | 


aided, they will soon sustain themselves. 


appreciate the advantages of the place, and the 
prospects of the village, this Society in the most 
growing town in New England, and which in a 
few years will probably be the largest in New 
We 


hesitate not to say thaf there is no place where 


Ilampshire, would at once be sustained. 
amy , 


more could be affected by a little aid or the re- 


sult be more certain. 


For the Register. 
ANOTHER ANCIENT BIBLE. 

Messrs. Epirors:—Will you please add to 
your catalogue another ancient Bible, which 
appears to be very similar to the one mentioned 
by your correspondent at Providence. 

The copy in my possession bears the imprint 
of Christopher Barker, with the date, 1590, not 
Sifteen ninety-nine as that belonging to‘ H.’ 

The Old Testament gives not the name of the 
translator, unless it may have been annexed to 
the address ‘To the Christian Reader,’ which 
in my copy is mutilated. The title page of the 
New Testament gives the name of Theod. Beza 
as translator. On the same title page there is 
the fullowing. * Alse short expositions on the 
phrases and hard places, taken out of the large 
annotations of the foresayd Arthour and loach. 
Camerarius, by P. Loseler, Villerius. /nglished 
by L. Tomson.’ May not your proof reader 
have made an error in asing the word ‘ Embel- 
ished 7" [Yes. Eds. } 

The Psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins annexed 
to the Bible, have the followingimprint: ‘ Lon-; 
don, printed by John Walfe for the assignes of 
Richard Day, 1590.’ 

There are also annexed sundry forms of Pray- 
er for various occasions. 

I shall be very much pleased to learn from 
your correspondent ‘ H,’ whether the above cor- 
responds entirely with his copy. 

Respectfully yours, J. A.D. 
Nashville, N. H. Jan. 6. 1844. 





For the Register. 


A LETTER ON CONGREGATIONAL MUSIC. 

Boston, Dee. 1843. 
My Dear Sir :—I take pleasure in communi- 
cating an answer, so far as I am able to do it, to 
the inquiries proposed in yours of the 25th. Of 
the method of singing among my people I may 
be permitted to express my individual satisfac- 
tion. It has been on trial in our congregation 
soine eight months. Little or no opposition was 
made, when the proposal to introduce it was of- 
fered, although some persons distrusted its suc- 
cess. Of those who would have preferred that 
the experiment should be avoided, a considerable 
number are now strongly in favor of the new 
mode. Probably a few, certainly they are very 


it. If this be so, they have shown a very gen- | 
erous self-denial in withholding all expressions | 
of displeasure at the decision of the majority — | uor do I believe there is a very alaming hazard 
J am not aware that any one has become disaf- ' 
fected since the change was introduced. 
this unanimity, no doubt, the result is in some 
good degree attributable. Jn reply, therefore, 
to your question, whether I am myself favorably 
iinpressed with the result, I say distinetly that I 
am ; and in reply to your other question, whether 
our people have entered heartily into the meas- 


ure, | assure you with all confidence, they have, 


both by continual expressions of their pleasure | 


in it, and by a resolute determination with active 
exertions to support and maintain it. 

Tam well convinced that such an improvement 
must be managed with considerable caution and 
care, especially in its first steps. Nothing would 
be easier than to defeat the whole design by 
haste or some slight neglect. 

The main essential seems to be this: some 
six or eight individualsof tolerable compass and 
clearness of voice and an accurate ear, that are 
perfectly reliable, self-possessed, collected, and 


‘such a change. 


To| 


posed before hand it will prove tobe. The 
truth is, even seven days is a period not remark- 
ably short to put between the repetitions of good 
music. The words of course, are different, and 
indeed I doubt whether if the words themsel 7es 
were repeated, the fact would be detected in one 
instance out of a dozen. Inthe chants of the 
Romish and English Churches, we know how 
often both the same words and the same musie 
re-appear, and the effect is not commonly thought 
either by artists or by the people, to be impaired. 
A strainof harmony will hardly survive with 
much freshness or vividness,thecrowded thoughts 
and cares of a week in the midst of the world. 
But the number of tunes will be gradually and 
naturally increasing continually. A single new 
one may be added to the list if there is any prac- 
tice, every Sabbath, and so the stock will soon 
be ample. Not only the ordinary metres and 
the simpler pieces, but the more complicated and 
some few chants and anthems will easily be mas- 
tered, if it is thought desirable. 

You ask particularly what is our mode of pro- 
cedure. After the hymn is read, a gentleman 
announces from before the organ the name of 
the tune to which it is to be sung. and the page 
in the book of music on which it is written.— 
Then the tune is performed on the organ, and 
while the last staff is played, the assembly rise. 
At the recommencementof the organ, the voices 
join. The symphonies are performed between 
the verses as is usual. ‘The person who selects 
and names the tunes can hardly be considered 
achorister, although it is important that he 
should possess, if practicable, a distinct voice 
and some knowledge of musical rules. ‘To pre- 
vent coiifusion, a list of the hymns should in all | 
eases be obtained from the pulpit before the ser- | 





vices ; and if the preacher is not the minister of | 


the parish, he should be made aware of any lim- 
itations he is to observe in the selection of metres. 
Some of the advocates of congregational sing- 
ing would undoubtedly object to the organ.— 
For myself, I think it is so admirably adapted 
to deepen the impressions belonging to worship, 
that I should regret to see it banished from our 


churches. 
It has been a enstom for such of our society as | 
feel interested in this part of the religious exer- 


cises, and assist actively in supporting it, to | 
meet together for practice and improvement on 
Saturday evening. At present we have a sub- 
stitute for this meeting in a parish singing- 
school. ‘This is designed. for the discipline of 
the young. ‘The expensesare slight, and as all 


members of the Society can attend if they 
choose, it is not necessary that it should be held 
every season. The suggestion thrown out by 
some one that it might be well to retain for a 
few weeks a part of the previously existing | 
Too much 
Many 


in the assembly would throw off all responsibil- 


choir, does not strike me favorably. 
dependence would be placed upon them. 


ity, feeling it to be safely lodged elsewhere. 

After all arrangements are completed, and the 
people are prepared to go forward, it isto be 
desired that the choir should withdraw from the 
usual seats altogether, with the exception of the 
person before mentioned, and mingle themselves 
with the congregation in the pews. 

I have said nothing of the reasons that favor 
There are many that have force | 
with me. Others might not be persuaded by 
them nor by any that could be offered. Certain- 
ly] have not the least inclination toa bigoted 
atcachment to the plan, or an unqualified advo- 
cacy of it. It appears to me the most natural, 
the most simple, the most agreeable, the most 
evangelical method of conducting this highly 


devotional and exceedingly beautiful portion 
‘of our public religious services. There 
ean be little hesitation in admitting that it 


was the primitive method. 


circles, and thus sheds a hallowed and hallow- 
ing influence through the home. It renders the 
worship social by giving to a large number a 
participation init. It quickens and warms and 
animates the devotional sentiments. It creates 
and strengthens a fellow feeling among the mem- 
bers of a Christian Society, and so confirms a 
parish attachment. 
much expenditure, and leaves the pecuniary re- | 


sources to be devoted to the worthier objects of | 


It removes an occasion of 


charity and philanthropy. It is preferable to a} 


select voluntary choir, because voluntary choirs | 
are proverbially both changeable and quarrel- 
some. Ina purely artistical point of view, the 


. “"Y \ execution will be inferior in most instances to 
few,retain a previously existing prejudice against | 


that of the best composed choir of professional | 


musicians. Dut I neither respect the motives 


of those who go to church to hear fine music, 


|incurred by passing from such performances of 
| sacred music as are put off now by salaried sing- 
lersina large proportion of our churches, to 
| the performances ofthe assembly at large, with 
| a suitable and perfectly practicable training. I 


| hope it will not be regarded as a very heretical 
| or unreasonably condemnatory observation, if I 
|say that most of our church music, judged by 


| 
| 


|any high or true standard, is in its execution, 
extremely bad. 

As to the argument sometimes brought to 
support this congregational singing, that it takes 
a sacred service out of the hands of persons of 


doubtful character, and from persons feeling no 
interest inthe praise or the thanksgiving, I think 
itrather unsatisfactory. It would be a hard mat- 
ter to get over singing done by saints exclusive- 
ly, to say nothing of the difficulty of determining 
who the saints are. Atthe same time it is more 


likely that the worship will be sincere and free, 


SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH HISTORY OF 
NEW ENGLAND. NO. XI. 


ARMINIANISM. 


This is a thing of degrees. It supposes’ the 
previous existence of Calvinism, and is an indi- 
rect growth from it. Arminianism consists if 
the reproduction of Calvinism. It may be more 
or less, Jn the first degree it repudiates uncon- 
ditional predestination. In the second degree, 
it repudiates ‘original sin ;’ total constitutional 
depravity. In the higher degrees, it rejects the 
doctrines of the tri-fold personality of God, vi- 
carious atonement and the imputation of the 
moral qualities and deserts of one man to the 
account of other men. The spirit of Puritanism 
did not tendto Arminianism. Its tendency was 
to the opposite extreme, Antinomia.ism, which, 
at an early period, stalked forth with a bold 
front and a giant-tread. Arminianism has 
always been unpopular, and kept in the back 
ground. One hundred years seem to have pass- 
ed, before it made a publie debut from the press. 
The first publication, attacking the reigning 
orthodoxy—so far we all can say—appea ed in 
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the village, which was the cause of much dis-| tune is not nearly 80 wearisome as it is often sup- For the Register. 


oe P ity entitled, ‘A vindicaation of 

and sovereign grace.’ In 1755 ap- 
peared the * Winter Evening Conversations.’ 
It was anonymous, but understood to be the 
work of Rev. Samuel Webster, D. D. of Salis- 
bury, Mass.: an elaborate and luminous pro- 
duction, distinguished for its fairness, pertinency 
and strength. Its aim was the refutation of the 
doctrine of ‘ Original sin.” The Scripture ar- 
gument for this doctrine is here duly pondered 
md sifted. The texts adduced for its support 
are extricated from the erroneous interpretations, 
80 generally put upon them ; and explained as 
signifying, not what belongs to man’s constitu- 
tion, but to his conduct ; not what man possess- 
es by nature but what he has acquired by habit ; 
not what God has made him, but what man has 
made himself, — 

The ‘ Winter Evening’ was responded to by 
Rev. Peter Clark of Danvers, Mass., in a work 
entitle], ‘ A Summer Conversation.’ He was a 
a high'y respected divine, and his book increas- 
ed his teputation. The author of the ‘ Winter 
Evening’ replied ; and Mr. C. made a rejoinder. 
About this time ‘a New Catechism’ was issued 





|from the press, but anonymous, which Father 


One of its chief ad- 
vantages is that it fosters a taste for sacred mu- | 
sic, and leads to its general culture in domestic | 


1720, with the following quaint and prolix in- | Phillips «f Andover described as ‘ as being gross- 
scription :—* Choice Dialogues between a godly |ly deficiet, not only in the great doctrine of 
minister an and honest countryman, concerning |‘ original sin,’ but in many other essential arti- 
election and predestination, detecting the false |cles.’- This agitation of the subject prepared 
PrIACIples Ce Se cortatw man -who calle himeelf a | the-way.fosthe extensive reading of Dr. Tay- 
presbyterian of the Church of England. By allor’s celebrated « smeatioe against original sin.’ 
reverend and laborious pastor in Christ’s flock ;| Rev. Mr. Niles of Braintree, and Father Phil- 
one who, for almost thirty years has been a lips wrote in support of the current orthodoxy. 
faithful and painful Jaborer in the vineyard of And President Edwards put forth his great 
Christ.’ This pamphlet was anonymous and work sustaining the doctrine that the trangress- 
contained fifty pages. It was understood to have ion of Adam was the sinful act of al) mankind. 
been written by Rev. John Checkley, anative, In those days flourished the Rev. William 
of Boston, and afterwards rector of an Episeopal Balch of East Bradford, and Rev. Dr. Tucker 
Church in Providence. Checkley, in more re- of Newbury, Old Town. They were men of 
spects than one, was an uncommon man. He | great learning, rare talents and excellent char- 
had the early part of a liberal education in the | acter. ‘Theirreligious views were liberal. This 
classical school of the celebrated Ezekiel Chee- | exposed them to much annoyance. And though 
ver, and completed it in the University of Oxford, they did not appear before the public except in 
England. It is said that he then travelled over | self defence. yet the oft repeated attacks made 
a great partof Europe, and collected valuable /upon them, brought them frequently npon the 
They defended themselves and their 
brew Bible, elegantly written on vellum.— sentiments with much ability and effect. Each 
Where is that Bible now? Having completed of them was arraigned before a council and tried 
But they sustained the ordeal 


curiosities, among which was a manuscript He- stage. 


his travels and returned home—about 1710—he for heterodoxy. 
officiated as a reader, without ‘ orders,’ occasion- | and came from the furnace ‘ without a hair of 
ally in the Episcopal Churehes, was an intoler- | their heads singed.’ The sessin of the council 
able bigot on the point of Episeopacy ; also on at Bradford was followed by a sharp controver- 
that of the ‘ jure divino’ right of Kings ; and assy between the pastor, Mr. Balch, on the one 
stiff anonjuror as Leslie, author of the ‘ Short) side, and the Rev. ministers of Ipswich and Bev- 
Method,’ and with whom Checkley had great erly, Wigglesworth and Chipman, on the other. 
sympathy, and published his famous tract as an And that of Newbury, by a similar one between 
introduction to a work of his own, employing Dr. Tucker, on the one part, and on the other, 
the same kind of argument—the monumental— Rey. Aaron Hutchinson of Grafton and Rev. 
to prove Episcopacy, which Leslie had employ- Jonathan Parsons of Newburyport. Thus was 
ed to prove Christianity. In this book he made | the mooted subject agitated. And if, as it is 
a virulent attack upon the Congregationalism of generally admitted, discussion is favorable to 
New England. On this offence he was in- truth, no doubt such was the fact on these oc- 
dicted and tried before the Supreme Court in| casions. 

Boston, Nov. 1724, and fined in the sum of fifty | Jt was about the year 1750 that Dr. Mayhew 
pounds, for ‘ uttering from the press a false and | of Boston, the first Divine of his years in New 


scandalous libel.’ England, published a small volume ot Sermons 


As Checkley was one of the most enlightened ©" ‘the difference between truth and falsehood 
men in the country, possessed of strong passions and the ability of men to distinguish them ;’ 
7? — - = 


and violent prejudice, and wrote ina pointed and asserting and maintaining with singular clear- 
. : ° * . — E > ; an?’ * 
forcible style, we may conceive some idea of his "€s8 and force the doctrine of man’s natural 


thrust against the doctrine of ultra Calvinism ; endowments, to the full extent of his need ; 
that it contained a great share of keen edged ar- ‘at he is capable of being, and of doing, all 
gument sharp satire, boldassertion, learned that is requisite to his welfare ; and that this 


references, impudent 
casm. It was answered by the Rev. Thomas 
Walter, junior pastor of the church in Roxbury ; 
a young man and the Buckminster of that gener- | ™eekness ;’ and on ‘the goodness of God.’ 
ation: the son and colleague of Rev. Nehemiah | These, though mainly practical, were strongly 
Walter, who had been ordained colleague with #®ti-Calvinistic. They led the way to a spirited 
Elliot, the Indian Apostle. Of the father it is CoMtToversy betweeen the author and the Rev. 


testified that he was an admirable preacher and | Mr. Cleveland of Essex. 
Dr. Chauncey, in these times, gave to the 


ability is, not merely nominal and constructive, 
but real and available. He afterward published 
Sermons on ‘hearing the word of God with 


aad acrimonious sar- 


a model for young candidates: and of the son 
that he possessed all the father’s vivacity and public a volume, consisting of twelve Sermons, 
richness of imagination together with greater chiefly devoted to the doctrine of justification, 
vigor of intellect: that he made himself master illustrating the righteousness of faith to consist, 
of all Cotton Mather’s learning by taking fre- "t in a mere intellectual sentiment, as the 
nt opportunities of conversing with him: and Sandemanians huld; nor in a supernatural im- 
pression of assurance, as the Antinomians, nor 
in an arbitrary instrumentality, as the Calvin- 
ists, but in a holy act of the heart, embracing 
Christian truth, and working out its tendencies 
all various fruits of repentance and true 
righteousness; that such a faith is the core of 
all true piety ; the fitting and Scriptural ground 
of justification before God. 
There cannot be a reasonable doubt that 
| Arminianism, though the name was obnoxious, 


we : : 'made constant progress in New England from 
panionable qualities—which are said to have | ™ nies pe oe at the bi ~ : 
a a oie Ss | the beginning to the close of the last century, 
een great and next to inimitable—and for the 


. : : . . : jajority of the ministers and Church- 
information derived from him. Nor was he alone 1 that a majorit} 


que 
that, had he not died young, he must have out- 
shone the other great men of New England.— 
Young Walter and Checkley are reported to have 
been intimate associates, who mutually sought 
and enjoyed each other’s company: that this was 
a matter of grief to his father and to his uncle, 
Cotton Mather, who, fearing that he would be 
corrupted, earnestly warned him to beware of | 
that man; this concern, however, was superfluous. 
Young Walter esteemed Checkley for his com- 


| anc 


: : : les. though few were content to bear the reputa- 
in this thing. It is said that many other learned | es, thoug 


. tion of it, came substantially into Arminian 
and curious men as eagerly sought and as high- : 


ground. The late Dr. Porter, of the Andover 
Institution, in his letter to Dr. Beecher, declares 
So far 
as the new name is concerned, the declaration 
may betrue. Butin regard to toe spirit and 
body of it, Arminianism is now, and has con- 


ly enjoyed Checkley’s conversation as they con- 
demned and bated his opinions.—Walter em- 


3 ; inianism to be obsolete and dead. 
ployed 80 pages in answer to 50. Arn 


It is hence 
apparent, that in order to bear down his oppo- 
nenthe had something todo. Thus commenced | 
the Arminian controversy in New England. ’ 
| ste > iv i ngth. 
About this time, Mr. Jeremiah Dummer, | *@0tly been alive and in all its streng oi 
agent of Massachusetts in England, an accom- | 
plished scholar and gentleman, procured a dona- | 
tion of books for Yale College. They amounted | 
to eight hundred, and contained the works of 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘The North American Review, No. 122, for Jrnnary, 
: 184 1 Published by nis, Broaders & Co., 120 Wash- 


| 
| 3ostun.’ 


ington street, I 
We take pleasure as well as discharge an ob- 


such men as Lightfoot, Hammond, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Tillotson, Barrow, South, Pearson,Daubiny, 
Hooker and others whose theological complection | jjgation in referring each quarter to this Period- 
was less dark and rigid than those of the Puritan | eal. It is the oldest, the most respected a .d the 
school. ‘The reading of these books seemed to most authoritative of our Reviews; it has out- 
usher ina‘flood of light and produced extensive lived a multitude whose birth was subsequent to 
results. ‘They were read with avidity by the | jts own, and as well on account of the talent em- 
ployed in its preparation and the weight of its 
opinions abroad, it commands the interest of our 
citizens generally. A large subscription list to 
such a work secures a double object, giving zeal 


officers of the college, and by the young minis- 
ters inthe vicinity. Mr, Cutler, president of the 
college and Messrs. Johnson, Hunt, Jared Elhot, 
Wetmore, Whittelsey, Brown and others, all of 


word upon the subject in the whole orthodox 
press until the last week. The last number of 
the New York Observer, under the heading, ‘a 
new and singular heresy ’ contains some editori- 


For the Register. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


It seems but a few months since we crossed 
the ground on which this flourishing place is 


if its active offices are discharged by those who 
go of choice to the sanctuary, than if they are 
given up to those who are paid for going. 

You intimate that the success of this measure 


so much accustomed to singing, that they will 
persevere and not falter, let come what will.— 
These, it must be understood, are generally, al- 
ways if possible, to be present, to commence 


them young men of promise and distinction, by 
drinking deeply at these fountains, underwent a 
change as to their religious views. They be- 
came liberal, and most of them Episcopalians : 


and spirit to its Editor, and engaging the leading 
minds in the country as its contributors who will 
not assume such a task, nor perform it well un- 
less they know that they will find many readers. 





al remarks, a long and able article, setting forth | now built, and saw nothing but piles of timber 
the unsoundness of the principles assumed in | on a dreary sandy plain, and a large number of 
the ‘ Problem,’ and in the name ‘ of the Trini-| laborers engaged in digging acanal. If our 
tarian world disavowing and abhorring’ them. | memory serves us, this was in 1838. And now 
We are glad this disavowal has come at last, | how altered. On this same ground, we are told, 
thoagh we should be more gratified, if the Edi- | are between 6 and 7000 inhabitants, and every 
tors of the Evangelist would defend or retract | thing they could wish for the:r comfort. 
the principles of their ‘ Problem.’ How they Ail the land was originally purchased by the 
can avoid doing one or the other, we do not see. | Company, and regularly jaid out, and this has 
The writer of the communications in the Ob- | been sold as fast as there has been a demand, in 
server, speaks as follows in one paragraph. lois of sufficient size for one dwelling ; so that 
‘But as objectionable as these sentiments are, | the village is very compact and regular. AJ- 
in relation to the atonement, they are no less so, ready they have eight religious societies of as 


when expressly applied, and vos HS ones To ‘many different sects. The youngest of these 
qualified terms, to the example of Christ. To | Ee ye ‘hag 
say, that, in this respect, ‘he has most misera- | (not the the smallest) is the Unitarian, now un- 


bly failed:’ and that ‘He never manifested any der the pastoral care of Rev. O. H. Wellington. 
extraordinary exemplary deportment,’ sounds in | The Society has now been organized about two 


most ears little short of absolute blasphemy.— |. r . =. 
ities, 10 wryle thes cotinndin. mate with | Years. Not long after the Society was legally 
his expiring breath, ‘My God! my God! why rganized, the growth of the place was inter- 


hast thou forsaken me!’ a ‘pitirun cry’ and pro- | rupted, and several leading members moved from 








i 


promptly when the tune is announced, and to 
continue resolutely until it is sung through.— 
Having these, you are insured against a break 
down, the catasuephe most feared, I find, from 
the voluntary system. This requisite is certainly 
a simple one and can be found undoubtedly now- 
a-days in almost every congregation in New 
England. 


Then there must, for sometime, be no ambi- 
tion for a great varicty of music, or for difficult 
music. Some ten or twelve of the old, familiar, 
sacred pieces, that most children can perform, 
must be considered enough for the beginning. 
This can be no severe sacrifice, as it ispretty well 
understood now, I believe, that these composi- 
tions, so ancient and so universally known, are 
the very best we ever hear. A nation’s most 


popular melodies are apt to be those best adapted | 


to their purpose ; justas is the case with poetry. 
Besides, the frequent recurrence of the same 


among us, may possibly have been more easily 
attained from the circumstance that our Society 
is not an ‘ old-fashioned’ one. It is true, our 
Society is young compared wiih yours, having 
been organized but about fourteen years. Still 
it is composed of individuals of as different ages, 
and as strong predilections and aversions, I sup- 
pose, as societies generally. With reference to 
a movement of this kind, that circumstance 
alone, can be of little moment. Its advisabili- 
ty must be decided on chiefly from other con- 
siderations. 

I have attempted to put you in possession, 
my dear Sir, according to your esteemed sug- 
gestion, of my opinion upon the subject of your 
communication. I feel of how little value it is; 
and yet itis as fair a one as J am capable of 
presenting. 

Very sincerely and very respectfully, 
Your friend, ‘Fp. D. H. 
To Cuarres K. Ditraway, Esq. 





The pages of this periodical from quarter to quar- 
ter give evidence that efforts are used by its faith- 
ful and successful Editor to engage competent 
men to write upon important and interesting 
themes. A few years ago the literary men, cler- 
gymen, lawyers, physicians and instructors 
throughout New England and at a greater dis- 
tance were wont to look for each number of the 
North American Review with a good degree of 
expectation. The multitude of dividing inter- 
ests and the abundance of Jiterary food especial- 
ly in the shape of magazines has dissipated much 


the prevalent tone of Divinity in the Church of 
England being then Arminian. 

It was in, or near, those days, 
Mather sounded the following note of alarm : 
‘Be awakened, O ye Churches of the Lord! 
Be inquisitive, in this day of common degenera- 
cy, whether there be no tendencies to another 
Gospel ; whether the doctrines of grace, deliv- 
ered in our confessions of faith are not in danger 
of not being duly adhered to.’ It was the spirit 
of Arminianism, of which he saw the indications, 


which excited the good man’s apprehensions. ; ' : 
Not long after this time, Dr. Johnson, one of the | of the partiality once entertained for it. There 


converts made by the Dummer books, published | cannot be a doubt but that there are men 7 
a letter entitled, ‘ Aristudes to Authudes’ in| fied to give to ita very high character and wi 
which he attacked the higher doctrines of Cal- ling to labor to that end if sustained ond si 
vinism. Dr. Caner, Rector of King’s Chapel, |aged. ‘The articles in the present No. rahe 
Boston, also published a sermon containing and | riety and discuss their different themes Ww! 
defending aati-calvinistic views. To these an | iness, spirit and power. | 
answer was written by President Dickinson, of | Art. I. Is a Review of Grisw 
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Poetry of America, in which justice fs done to 
oe d 

our leading poe 
tl 
are duly appreciated. 


| 
. . | 
Art. II. Is a comprehensive analysis of the | 


ts by adiseriminating criticism of * 


The samo melancholy service has now de- 
olved upon me again, and, at the very thresh- 


old ofa new Congress, when every heart should 


veir different merits, and Mr. Griswold’s labors |j..4q with hope that the legislation of the 


nation has failen into hands busily intent, and 
abundantly qualified, to advance the prosperity 
‘and pfomote the general welfare of the great 


three courses of Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures on the | enmaunity, the heart ia saddened wiGttlie ye. 


Evidences of Christianity. We think the two ; . 
jectures are the | ardgt, zealous, upright, and intelligent co-op- 


yolumes which contain these I 
most valuable productions of th 
author. A reader of them will 
find how much of beauty and } 


of novelty Dr. Palfrey bas give 
It is remarkable that among all the 


e d stinguished 


nterest and even 


tations. 
books of the Evidences, these 


comprehensive view and a connected discussion 


of all the points that enter Into them. 


Art. 


tates and the Hanse Towns. 


co? 


be surprised to 
n to these disser- | o 
alone present a | 


[1]. Is upon the German Tariff-League, 
and the intereste of trade between the United 


flection that one of our number, among the most 
| erafors with us for the accomplishment of that 
| glgrious purpose, the happiness of the People, 
ha been taken from us in the midst of his use- 
fol and honorable career, cut down by the scythe 
eath. 
am to communicate to this House the de- 
mée of Barker Burnell, late an active and effi- 
cignt member of the Twenty-seventh Congress, 
afd by the suffrages of an enlarged constituency, 
‘dastined, had it so pleased the Omnipotent Dis- 
upser of events, to take an active, vigilant, and 
igborious part in the proceedings of the Congress 
now first assembled in these Halls. Such has 
wt been the will of Heaven. This Hall shall 


Art. IV. Isasketch of the History of German fear his voice no more. 


Poetry. 


Art. V. 


Presents the facts concerning the | 


Ile was a native of Nantucket, a small island 
of the ocean, appendant to the State of Massa- 
lchusetts, long renowned as the mother of a race 


Debts of the States, considers that all of us are tef men, for unblemished integrity, for perilous 
in a measure accountable for the shame of some, | eriterprise, fur energy of exertion, and hardihood 


and hints at the right of foreign States to prose-. ot 


cute the defaulters through our Supreme Court. 

Art. Vf. Reviews Prescott’s History of the 
Conquest of Mexico. 

Art. VII. Handles Judge Haliburton, (Sam 
Slick) as he deserved for his last vulgar publica- 
tion and for his abuse of Mr. Fverett. 

Art. VIII. 
L niversity. 

Art. LX. 


Note from 


Is upon the 


Embraces Critical Notices, and a 
President Olin on the Review of his 


lravels 


*.* We have received the concluding vol- 
umes, second and third, of Mr. Norton’s splen- 
i work on the external evidences of the Ger- 
yeness of the Gospels, but have not room in 
s number for the extended notice we wish to 
rive of this most important and valuable addition 


to our Theological Literature. 





WISCONSIN 


4 General Convention of Congregational min- 

ra and delegates from the churches was re- 

tly held in Wisconsin Territory, at which 
out twenty-live ministers were present 

On f earliest missionaries to that region, 

ntheo ‘asion, made the following state- 

irs ago Tl sailed up Lake Michigan, 

dy of troops, for Chieago, then only a 

static but now acityv of e:ght thousand 

is At that time there was but née 

family at Milwaukie, that of an Indian 

where there are now settled more than 

ction with this fact it is stated that 

‘ ow fire Congregational and Pres- 


ind from 50 to 40 ministers in 
Aud this 


" ) , 


are told, mazn/y thr 


has been accom- 


ough the opera- 


ns of the Home Missionary Society, to which 


writer thus alludes :-— 


Without 


’ 


whose aid, so far as 
churel 


we ean judge, 
es would have ex- 


one of these 


ind be supplied with the stated means of 


ice, where there are now fen. 
We present these facts toshow our Unitarian 
brethren what is doing by others. 
And what have we accomplished, in this wide 
vd fruitful field of labor? Something, it 1s true, 
considering the comparative smallness of our 
nbers, and the shortness of the time since we 


have attempted any associated action for distant 


places; but certainly not as much as might just- 


vy have been expected, in view of the acknowl- 
edged amount of means in our denomination. 
We have indeed, a goodly pro} ortion of active 


ind benevolent spirits among us ; but here it is 
nfortunately the case, with few exceptions, that 
those most rich in benevolent feelings and faithful 


eavors, are notthe richestin worldly goods. 


May we not hope that this is becoming less the 
: than formerly, and that the spirit of charity 
3 becoming more diffused and active among 


se who are best able to act with efficiency? 


Let us devoutly and earnestly pray that it may 
be so, mere and more; and that our rich men 
may open their eyes upon the great harvest that 

ow ripe for the reapers, and say that it shall 
be gathered in. 


tirrenmaeny rmran ad SOACTATION 
\MERI! \\ | NIT \RIA Y ASSO! LATION. 
The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of 
folowing sums, VIZ 
l'ro Auxiliary Association in New 


Brunswick, N. J. 


Library of Re ' 


endurance, unsurpassed by any other portion 
of the dwellers upon this terraqueous globe. In 
saying this, I do but repeat, in humble strain and 
simple language, the magnificent tribute of jus- 
tice to the forefathers of the present age, nearly 
seventy years since pronounced by the most 
eloquent lips that ever graced the British House 
of Commons. The panegvrie of Edmund Burke 


upon the Nantucket whalemen of his age has 
Re EE SES alline--attie thane 
the English language is spoken or understood, 
It has stood the test of time, and will be cherish- 
ed in the memory of man so long as that lan- 
guage shall hve to express the thoughts of the 
wise, the benevolent and the free. 

Sir, the Islanders of Nantucket, our cotem- 
poraries, have not degenerated from the virtues 
of their fathers, and of that race of men Mr. 
Burney was the worthy Representative on this 
floor. Born and nurtured among them, as one 
of themselves, and chosen by their voluntary, 
unbought suffrages, he reflected upon the delhib- 
erative councils of the nation the express image 
of their character He had represented them 
before in both branches of the Legislature of his 
native Commonwealth. Those of us now pres- 
ent who held seats in this Hall at the last Con- 
ywress have seen and heard him here. ‘Two 
years from Jast May he came, tull of life and 
hope and vigorous energy, to serve his country 
as a trusty couneillor, and faithfully did he fulfil 
that tr ist. So thought who, 
with the inereased 1 


avery Ge ener 


his constituents, 
umbers of congenial spirits 
onthe adjoml 
n him rivetes 
charge of their interests to his hands. 

lo his hands, tlready enteebled by that insid- 
jous disease which was hurrying him to the 


¢ continent, had, with a contidence 


by experience, re-commited the 


tomb During a great part of the last session 
of Congress he was disabled fer attendance in 
his seat, and at the close of that Congress he 


left in th® continement of a sick chamber. 
There, on the first of May last, 1 took leave 
of him, in the tender and affectionate 
care of a partner worthy of himself, and to whom 
his life was more precious than her own. | lett 
him with a yet lingering hope that we might 


Was 


ursing 
nursing 


under happier auspices meet here again. ‘That 
hope was doomed to disappointinent; his disso- 


lution was near at hand; and on the 15th of last 
June he expired, far from his beloved native 
Island, but with all the ‘appliances of domestc 
love and friendly kindness that could smooth the 
bed of death- 

* By strangers honored 


, and by strangers mourned.’ 


Tempiteton. We understand thatthe F 
Congregational Chureh and Society at Temple- 


Mr. 
Damon to become Colleague Pastor to the Rev. 


irst 


ton have unanimously invited Norwood 


Charles Wellington. 


OBITUARY. 
Diep at his residence in Cambridge, Jan. 3d, 


Levi Hedge, L. L. D., late Professor of Natural 





Religion, Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity in 
Harvard College. Dr. Hedge was the son of 
Rev. Lemuel Hedge, first pastor of the church 
in Warwick, in which town he was born April 
19, 1776. 
1792. 


remained permanent Tutor in the University till 


He was graduated at Cambridge in 


He was appointed Tutor in 1795, and 


1810, when he was made College Professor of 


Logie and Metaphysics. In 1827 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy and Civil Polity, having for some 
years previous, and subsequent to the death of 
the lamented Professor Frisbie discharged some 
In 1830 he 


recovering from 


of the duties of this Professorship 
was attacked with Paralysis ; 
which only partially, he resigned his office in 
about a year, having been connected with the 
government and instruction of the College more 
than 35 years. 

These are the simple incidents in a life passed 


within the quiet academic walks, but marked by 


' 


exemplary fidelity in duty, by a deep and abid- 
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aaa Lecture. The Lecture on the 
~% » Was preached by Rev. Mr. Weiss of 
Watert : 


wn, from Luke xv. 18th. 


‘IT will arise 
and go to iny 


Father.’ 
ars 





eee 
* — LATE MR. BURNELL. 
he National In, Nigencer, in its report of 


the proceedings of gives the remark 
of the Hi Pails . 7 
ie Hon. J. Q. Adams, jy his announcement of 


the death of the late My. Burnell, member of 

. ’ : , ; 
Nantucket. We regard 
jUSt tribute to the memory of 


patriot and a good man, as well 
mark of respec 


ONnTres 


the House from 


but a it as 


a true 
; as a proper 
tto the gifted and venera} 

thor of the rey wrk g enerable 


i} 


au- 
» to give them a place i 
columns. = place in our 
: At the Secoyd ‘ 
Congress it bee ame ' of the Twenty-seventh 
e “- < etit > THY Mainful | , ae 
arduous labors ; ? Palntul duty, amidst the 
= _ labors and important deliberations f 
my an to announce the decease f of 
nv , afl cease oO 
Co toe Cague 5, a member of the Ho 5 r Sie 
ommonwealth of Massachusett. ise from the 


“SSL0y 


brilliant 
services to the University and the community, 
few have been more useful or more faithful, or 


left a more unsullied name. 








From Hayri—MoreInsuRRECTions. The 
eflorts of the colored race in Hayti to reestablish 
their Government on a permanent basis continue to 
be attended with difficulties—originating, probably, 
in the repulsion that seems to exist between the 
pure blacks and those of less unequivocal! complex. 
ion, in whose blood there ‘s more or Jess admixture 
of the Caucasian race. Captain Barnard, of the 
brig Sydney, in twenty one days from Aux Cayes, 
reports that on the 5th of December there was a 
large gathering of the disaffected blacks about fif- 
teen tiles from the city. General Revere sent 
one of his aids to ascertain the purpose of their as- 
sembling, but they, instead of respecting his mis- 
sion, committed such violence upon him that he 
died soon after. General Revere then marched 
against the insurgents, attacked and routed them, 
taking their leader prisoner. ‘The latter was shot 
at once, and when Captain Barnard sailed all was 
quiet. [New York Com. Adv. 


We understand that the State of Rhode Island 
has employed Henry Barnard, 2d, Esq. of this city, 
to Visit every town in that State during the ap- 
proaching winter, aud deliver one or more address- 
€s upon the subject of Common Schools. Mr. B. 
We learn isto commence his labors in a few days 

| —the object being to awaken among the people of 
| that State a new and active interest in the all im- 
| portant subject of education. {Hartford Journal. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLAIURE. 

On Friday the vacancies in the Senate were 
filled by the election of the following persons : 

Essex co. Allen W. Dodge, John Safford, 


Francis 5. Newhall, Alfred Kittredge, ‘Thomas 
J. Clark. 

Mippiesex. Stevens Hayward, Asa F. 
Lawrence, Henry Wilson, Charles Choate, Isaac 
Livermore, Royal Southwick. 


Worcester. Levi Lincoln, Solomon Strong, 
Linus Child, Alexander De Witt, Dan Hill. 


Hamppen. Jehiel Abbot. 
Franxkux. Polycarpus L. Cushman. 
Norrotk. Joseph Richards, Luther Met- 


calf, Benjamin F. Copeland. 
Piymovutn. Morrill Allen, Jesse Murdock. 


Rev. James F. Clarke was elected chaplain 
of the Senate and Rev. Mr. Phelps of this city 
chaplain of the House. 

In rue House. A report from the committee 
appointed to count the votes for Governor and Lieut. 
Governor, was read by the Clerk, as follows: 


FOR GOVERNOR, 





Whole number of votes 121,288 
Necessary to a choice 60,645 
GeorGe N. Briaas had 57,899 
Marcus Morton 54,242 
Samue. F. Sewatu 8,901 
FRANCIS JACKSON 66 
John Pierpont 65 
Frederic Robinson 16 
W. L. Garrison 9 
Ebenezer Sutton 8 


land that the rest of the votes were thrown fora 
number of persons whom it is not worth the time 
| and trouble to enumerate. No person having been 
| ctected, thr committee report the four frst named 
| persons as the constitutional candidates for election 
by the Legislature. 


The whole number of votes for Lieu- 


| tenant Governor was 120.978 

| Necessary to a choice 60.490 
Joun REEpD had 57,685 
H. H. Curips 54,031 
Witutam Jackson 8,988 
Francis JACKSON 57 
Henry W. Bishop 50 
Amos Farnsworth 30 


and about fifty others from 1 to 10 each to make up 
the number. There being no choice by the people, 
the four highest on the list, are the constitutional 
candidates for election by the Legislature, 

The report was accepted, and there being no 
choice by the people, on motion of Mr. Kellogg of 
Pittsfield, it was voted that 12 o’clock, on Monday 
be the hour assigned for the election of two candi- 
dates for Governor and Lieut Governor, to be sent 
up to the Senate. 

Monpbay, Jan. 8. 

At 12 o'clock, pursuant to assignment the House 
proceeded to ballot for two candidates for Governor, 
and two ecundidates for Lieut. Governor to be sent 
to the Senate. It was voted to ballot for each can- 
didate separately. 

The result was that the names of George N. 
Briggs and Marcus Morton were sent up to the 
Senate as the candidates for Governor ; and the 
names of John Reed and Henry H. Childs as 
eandidates for Lieutenant Governor 

In senate. ‘Lhe rules being suspended, the 
Senate proceeded to the election of governor. 
The following is the result,* 


Whole number of votes 26 
Necessary fora choice 19 
George N. Briggs had 30 
Mareus Morton 6 


and Georce N. Brices was declared duly elect- 
ed Governor of the Commonwealth for the en- 
sulng year. 

The Senate immediately proceeded to the bal- 
loting for a Lieut- Governor, the result of which 
was as follows 


Whole No. of votes 36 
Necessary for a choice 19 
John Reed has 30 
Henry H. Childs 6 


and John Reed was declared elected Lieut. Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth for the ensuing 
year. 

” The usual order was passed to notify Hon. 
Geo. N. Briggs and Hon. John Reed of their 
election; and that duty was committed to 
Lincoln, of Worcester, and Lawrence, of Hamp- 
shire. 


Tvesnay, Jan. 9. 

Ata quarter before 12 o'clock, the two Hou- 
ses met in Convention. ‘The Lieut. Governor 
and Council, and the Governor elect appeared, 
and the oath was administered to the Governor 
eléct by the President of the Senate, and the 
usual proclamation made by the Secretary of 
State. 

Twelve o'clock having arrived, committees 
were appointed to receive, sort and count the 
votes for Secretary of State, Treasurer, and 
Receiver General of the Commonwealth, and 
nine Councillors. 

The whole number of votes for Secretary of 


State was 354 
Necessary to a choice 178 
John G. Palfrey had 213 
John A. Bolles 140 
Henry B. Stanton ] 

The whole number of votes for Treasurer and 
Receiver General was 352 
Necessary to a choice 177 
Thomas Russell had 214 
John Mills 138 
‘The whole number of votes for Councillors 
was 352 
Necessary to a choice 177 


The following gentlemen were elected, viz: 
George Morey, Boston, Thaddeus Spaulding, 
S. Reading, Robert S. Daniels, Danvers, Alfred 
D. Foster, Worcester, Willam G. Bates, West- 
field, Kdward A. Newton, Pittsfield, Thomas 
French, Canton, James Arnold, New Bedford, 
Charles Marston, Barnstable. 





GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS. 


The Address was delivered by the Governor 


| in person, to the two branches of the Legislature 

on Wednesday. The Daily Advertiser gives a 
brief abetract of it, from which we quote the 
following passages. 

‘The address opens with a congratulatory 
view of the advantages of our government, in 
developing as far as is reasonable the democratic | 

| principle, and then passes to a sketch of Mas- | 
sachusetts as regards population, property, and | 
feducation. From the subject of education, it 
turns to a consideration of the humane public in- | 
stitutions of the State, and speaks in merited 
terms of the advantages derived from them, and 
from the works of internal improvement encour- | 
aged by the State. 

| By this subject of public works, the Governor | 
lis led into a consideration of the debts which 
‘many States have incurred in their prosecution, 
and the dishonor which has fallen on the coun- 
ltry from the neglect of some States to meet 
jthese debts. But he says that when Massachu- 
| setts has lent her credit to public works, ‘as be- | 
‘tween her and the holders of her serip the debt, 
is her own. Under no possible cireumstance 
will she attempt to evade it or put it off. For 
the payment of every dollar, principal and inter- 
est, her word of honor is pledged. ‘That word 
of honor will be kept. ‘The holders of her prom- 
ises to pay, whoever they may be, may count 
upon those promises as so much gold and silver.’ 





The following passages from the Address, 
in which the Governor speaks of the condition 
ee os s . 

| of our own State, in regard to population, prop- 


}erty Education, will be read with interest. 

If the progress of the people in the various 
branches of industry, and their suecess in the 
| nuinerous enterprises calculated to improve their 
|condition ; if a laudable attention to intellectual 
onl moral culture, and the advancement in liter- 
| ature, and in the arts and sciences; if the pro- 
| motion of general education among all classes of 
people, at the public expense, and the unrestrai- 
ed liberty of conscience and the free enjoyment 
of the Christian religion, professed indeed in 
many different forms, but all ineuleating piety 
towards God and honesty and good will among | 
men, are evidences of a happy form of govern- | 
ment, and of judicious legislation, the people of | 
Massachusetts may point to their past and pres- 
ent condition in support of their institutions. — 

She has by uo means kept pace in the rapid 
|inereaee in population with her younger gator | 
! 











jor upon this continent. 

















States. But notwithstanding there has been a 
constant flow of her people tu the other States, 
and her artists, her mechanics, her farmers, and 
her professional men, may be found in every part 
of the republic, her numbers have been steadily 
increasing ever since she became an independent 
State. With about one third as many inhabi- 
tants as all the rest of New England, the increase 
of her population from 1830 to 1840 was within 
a small] fraction equal to the whole of theirs.— 
She has, at this time, more people to the square 
mile of her territory than any State in the Union, 
t Her territory occupies 
but a small space on the map of that country 
which now embraces twenty-six free States, with 
nearly twenty millions of inhabitants; but that 
territory, small as it is, furnished sixty-nine 
thousand of the two hundred and twenty thousand 
soldiers who won the victories of the Revolution, 

Massachusetts has at this time a capital invest- 
ed in manufactures, of $42,000,000. ‘The an- 
nual value of her manufactures is more than 
$80,000,000. Witha hard and unyielding soil, 
which gives to the husbandman nothing, but in 
i return for the most severe labor, her agricultural 
productions amount to $ 15,000,000. Asa com- 
‘mercial State, she is second in the Union only 
‘to her neighbor New York, with her three mil- 
ilions of people. The entire tonnage of the Uni- 
| ted States in 1841, was 2,230,744. Of this Mas- 
-sachusetts had 545,901. Her citizens have 
‘nearly $12,000,000 invested in the fisheries, 
'which is more than twice as much as all the rest 
‘of the Union. Sixteen thousand of her robust 

and manly sons are engaged in that hazardous 
business, encountering ghe perils and hardships 
_of the ocean, bringing up treasures from its deep 
to adorn and enrich the land. The United States 
jhad in the year before mentioned, 10,068 en- 
‘rolled and registered seamen, 4,031 of this num- 
ber were our people. 

With her 737,000 population, she receives an- 
aually from the other States of the confederacy, 
their products to the amount of $40,000,000. 
Laying ou: of the estimate the value of domestic 
manufactures which are exported, and this sum 
equals one-half of the products of this country, 
sold to all the rest of the world. This siigle 
fact weighs down a volume of speculations and 

‘theories, against the practical wisdem of that 
truly Ainerican system recommended by Wash- 
ington and sanctioned by nearly all his successors 
in office, which encourages and protects the la- 
bor of our own people, promotes a free inter- 
change of commodities between the different 
States, and creates a market for their productions, 
which could not be found in any other country. 

It appears bv the statistical table of the United 
States, that she had 4 colleges, with 769 stu- 

251 aeademies and grammar schools, 

with 16,746 seholars, and 3,362 common and 
primary schools, with 160,258 scholars; 155,- 
351 of whom are educated at the public expense. 
We pay yearly nearly one million of dollars for 
purposes of education. With all these facilities 
for education, too many children are growing up 
among us without receiving its blessings. 

Ina State where the right of suffrage is so 
nearly universal, as it is here, and where every 
man, is aman, no youth should be permitted to 
grow up in ignorance. Jt is much cheaper and 
a thousand times more delightful, to cultivate 
and enlighten the child, than to support and pun- 
ish matured poverty and vice. 





dents ; 






We give another extract from the Address in 
regard to the debts of the State. 

Massachusetts by a direct interest in the works 
of improvement within her limits, and by lend- 
ing her credit to others to complete those works, 
has ineurred a debt a fraction over six millions 
of dollars. 

She owns one million of stock,and forthe 
balance is liable for the several corporations 
which own the works, and for seeurity for that 
liability she holds the pledge ot the works them- 
As between her and the holders of her 
scrip, the debt is her own. She will treat it as 
her own, and pay itasherown. Under no pos- 
sible circumstances will she attempt to evade or 
put itoff. For the payment of every dollar, 
principal and interest, her word of honor is 
pledged. That word of honor wifl be kept.— 
The holders of her promises to pay, whoever 
they may be, and wherever they may be, may 
count upon those promises as so mach gold and 
silver. 

lam sure that 1 am authorised by every mem- 
ber of this Legislature, and by every eitizen 
whom he represents, from this high place, to 
make this declaration: of her ability to pay 
there is no more doubt than of ber will to do so. 

That tireless enterprise and sleepless indus- 
try which produce one hundred milliens of value 
annually, without the natural resources of many 
of our sister states, will never leave her unable 
to pay her debts. Ifa requisition upon her peo- 
ple, in the form of a just and equal tax upon 
their property should be rendered necessary to 
fulfil her engagements, to defray the expenses 
of any beneticial or authorized public object, it 
would be cheerfully and promptly met. 

The records of her past history must be blot- 
ted out, the monumenise of her former deeds 
must fall down anu decay, before any of her au- 
thorities, or any of her citizens, shall refuse, 
promptly and honestly to pay the last dollar she 


selves 


‘owes. 


We quote also the closing remarks of the 
address : 


‘ We are instructed by our bill of rights, that 


| ‘a frequent recurrence to the fundamental prin- 


ciples of the constitution, and a constant ad- 


|herence to those of piety, justice, moderation, 


temperance, industry, and frugality, are absolute- 
ly necessary to preserve the advantages of liberty 
and maintain a free government,’ and that the 
people have a right to require of their lawgivers 
and magistrates an exact observanee of them, in 
the formation and execution of the laws necessa- 
ry for the good administration ef the Common- 
wealth. 

The constitution itself makes it ‘the duty of 
the Legislature and magistrates,’ among other 
things, ‘ to cherish the interests of literature and 
the sciences, and all seminaries of them, espe- 
cially the University at Cambridge, public schools 
and grammar schools in the towns, to encourage 
private societies and public institutions, rewards 
and immunities for the promotion of agriculture, 
arts and sciences, commerce, trades, manufac- 
tures, and a natural history of the country, to 
countenance and inculcate the principles of be- 
nevolence, public and private eharity, industry, 
and frugality, honesty and punetuality in their 
dealings, sincerity, good humor, and all social 
affections and generous sentiments among the 
people.’ 

Legislators of Massachusetts—these are the 
high and noble purposes for which this govern- 
ment was instituted. ‘They bear the impress of 
the great men who formed, and the brave and 
patriotic people who adopted the constitution in 
which they are avritten. They are purposes 
worthy the attention of the representatives of an 
enlightened Commonwealth. To carry them 
forward you are clothed with the power of mak- 
ing laws. ‘The successive Legislatures which 
have followed each other during two entire gen- 
erations of men, have made those principles the 
Jandmarks to guide their official course; how 
far they transcend in reason and dignity the nar- 
row ard selfish purposes of party policy. 

Few, if any communities, in the history of the 
human race, have, for the same period of time, 
enjoyed more uninterruptedly the highest degree 
of personal, civil and religious liberty allotted to 
man on earth, and more firmly advanced in those 
improvements which ornament and elevate soci- 
ety, than have the people of Massachusetts.— 
May we not cherish the hope, that under the 
blessings of Providence, those sacred institutions 
will continue to have a salutary and controlling 
influence over the minds and hearts of the pres- 
ent and fature generations. 2 

With profound gratitude to the Supreme Ruler 
of the world for the mercies of the past year, and 
fur the liberal and wise institutions which he has 
caused to come down unimpaired to us from our 
fathers, and invoking that wisdom which he gave 
te their councils to guide our deliberations, let 
us enter upon the duty assigned us. 





Fine in Newevry. The house of Joseph 
Falch, Newbury, took fire on Saturday after- 
noon, and before the engines from the town 
could arrive at the place, the building was near- 
ly destroyed; the furmture was mostly saved. 


—— 





Bostox Scnoots. ‘The Mayor, iu his imau- 
garal address, says ;—- 


“The advantages of a free public education 
have now become fully established, and seem to 
have been appreciated from the earliest settle- 

|ment of the country. As early as 1641, the in- 

habitants voted that certain provisions be made 
'** for the maintenance of a free school for the 
|town.’? This vote is worthy of notice as illus- 
‘trative of the feelings and sentiments of the in- 
|habitants at that early period of our history. 
| It was ordered to be a ‘* free schgol ;’’ it was to 
| be maintained at the public expense, and it v-as 
| to be ** for the town ’’—that is, for ALL the in- 
| babitente—snd it is hoped that these enlightened 
‘sentiments will prevail as long as this commu- 
nity shall exist. 

There are, at this time, seventeen Grammar 

' Schools, which together with the Latin and Eng- 

| lish High School, contain 7533 pupils. 

There are 112 Primary Schools, 
containing 


7225 pupils. 


Making a total of 14,758 
[being an increase of 1253 children within the 
| last year. 
the past season, excessively crowded, so much 
{so that several of the Ward rooms have been 
| necessarily diverted from their legitimate uses, 
to the great inconvenience of the citizens, and 
| converted into School rooms. 
| requiring especial attention. 


At no time has the importance of our School 


| system been more fully appreciated—if our city 
| has been free, generally speaking, from scenes. 
of riot and confusion, it is mainly attributable to 
our system of public education. 
truly said, that if any thing will preserve tran- 


| quility and order in a community, perpetuate the | 


blessings of society, and free government, and 
promote the happiness and prosperity of a peo- 
ple, it must be the general diffusion of know]- 
|edge and of moral edueation.”’ 


LICENSES. 
the legal voters of the town of Keene assembled to 


act on the subject of granting licenses to sell wine | 
SAMUEL | 


and spirituous liquors, in future. Hon. 
HALE was chosen Moderator. After a full hear- 
ing, which occupied the meeting for nearly two 
hours, the fol owing vote was passed ayes, 191— 
nays, 0. A few persons, perhaps half a dozen, left 
the meeting before the counting was concluded. 

Votren, The Selectmen of this town be, and 
they hereby are instructed, not to grant any Jicense 
for the sale of wine and spirituous liquors within 
said town,—it not being the intention of the town, 
by passing this vote, to censure the conduct of the 
present or any former board of Selectmen. 


New Gazerteer or THe Uniteo States.— 
Messrs. Sherman and Smith, of New York, 
have recently issued a new Gazetteer of the Uni- 
ted States, compiled by Danret Hasxen, late 
Président of the University of Vermont, and J. 
Catvin Smiru, Geographer This is a work 
which has long been needed, as the other Gazet- 
teers, now In use, even if they were free from 
other defects, have become exe edingly Imper- 
fect and almost‘ obsolete,’ in consequence of the 
rapid growth of all parts of the country, and 
particularly the regions of the Great West.— 
The present compilation so far as «“e have been 
able to examine it, appears to be admirably 
adapted to the existing wants of the community. 


A great deal of labor has been expended upon | 


it and it must prove of great utility to all classes 
ot e1uzens who have oceasion to use such a 
work, and especially to business men. It forms 
a handsome volume of 752 pages, and is in fact 
an ‘omnuum gatherum’ of U.S. statisties of all 
kinds. It contains a particular description of 
the States, Territories, Counties, Districts, par- 
ishes, cities, towns, and villages—mountains, 
rivers, Jakes, canals and rail-roads; with an ab- 
stract of the census and statistics for 1840, ex- 
hibiting a complete view of the agricultural, 
commercial, manufacturing and literary condi- 
tion and resources of the country. The encomi- 
‘ums bestowed upon the aecuracy and general 
merits of this work from the highest quarters 
are ample, and without a more particular exam- 
ination of it, seem to warrant a recommendation 
of it to the patronage of the community. 

Mr. O. D. Woon, the agent, is now in the 
eity. A specimen of the work may be seen at 
his office, Hanover House. 





fc7 NOTICE.—The Union Pastoral Association 
will meet at the house of Rev C. A. Bartol, in Boston, 
on Tuesday, Jan. 16th, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

ji SAMUEL OSGOOD, Sec’y. 

fF TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION.—The next 
meeting of this Association 
try of the Purchase street Church (Rev Mr Coolidge’s) 
on Monday evening next at 7 o’clock. 

Question—The peculiar duties and responsibilities 
of Sunday School Teachers. 


ji3 DAVID PAIGE, Sec’y. 


&F- JOHN POUND, Jn.—Copies of this Tract 


have been issued to the various Sabbath Schools from 


which flowers were received for the Floral Procession | 


,of the Warren street Chapel. 
It is feared that some Schools may not have received 
‘their Tracts. 


promptly and cheerfully supplied. 
; caimpesdipiccnt 
| %%LECTURES IN THE BULFINCH STREET 
CHURCH. A Course of Lectures on 
Practical subjects will be delivered on Sunday Eve- 
nings, ta the Bulfinch street Church. 


jis 


The TENTH of which will be preached on the eve- 


ning of next Sunday. The services will commence at 


7 o'clock. tl jls 





WARREAGES. 


In this city, on Thursday evening, by Rev. Dr Froth- 
ingham, Ezra Lincoln, Jr. Esq., to Miss Helen Eliza- 


beth, daughter of Charles Sprague, Esq.,all of Boston. | 


inthis city, by Rev Mr Gray, Mr Henry Seaver to 
Miss Harriet E. Emery, danghter of the late John Em- 
ery, Esq. 

Jan 4, Mr Charles J. Russell of Plymouth, N. H. to 
Miss Catharine W. Merrill of Boston. 

Jan 7, Mr Stephen S. Andrews to Miss Hannah 
Pray, both of Boston. 

In Newbury, 14th inst, by Rev. 
Hannah G. daughter of the late John Tyler, Esq. of 
Claremont, N. H. . 


In Newton, Lowea Falls, 4th inst, Mr Silas D. Ba- | 


con of Boston, to Miss Martha J. Colburn of Dedham. 

In Taunton, 10th inst, Mr Henry A. Dean of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Abby J. Godfrey of . 

In Leominster. Dec 28th, by Rev Mr Stebbins, Dr 
Charles W. Wilder to Miss Laura S. Kendall. 

In Previdence, RL., 5th inst, Capt James Sweetser 
of Portland, Me, to Miss Doreas P. Chute of Boston, 
formerly of Portland. 

In Keene, N.H., by Rev A. A. Livermore, Mr Fran- 
cis G. Woodward to Miss Mary Phillips. 


DEATHS, 
In this city, 9th inst, Frances V, wife of Mr Henry 
B. Townsend, 39. y 
In Somerville, Jan. 4, Mrs Alice W. widow of the 
late Joseph Richards, Esq., and daughter of Joseph 
, Lovering, Esq., of Boston. 
In Dedham, Dec. 26, Dr John K. Briggs, 49. 
In Charlestown, Jan 7, Andrew Tufts, son of Ar- 
| drew B. and Sarah T. Kidder, I month. 
&th inst, Miss Lydia Draper, 67. 
In Quincy, 3d inst, Dea William Spear, 63. 
In East Bridgewater, Isaac Alden, Esq. He was 
well known throughout the county as a faithful public 
| officer, having been Chairman of the Board of County 
| Commissioners for nine years past. Of the Plymouth 
County Agricultural Society, he was a most activs and 
| efficient member and officer, and perhaps the Society 
| could not have sustained a greater loss. : 
| erate he honored his commission, and asa_ citizen of 
| his native town, the people had much reliance upon his 
| opinions and advice, both in their publie and private 
|concern. He was « Christian, and well exemplified 
tue virtues of the religion which he professed. Libe- 
ral and charitable, the poor, the widow, and the father- 
less, have lost in him a friend and a helper. 
In East Bridgewater, Mra Lydia Keith, widow of 
David Keith, and sister of the late Isaac Alden, Esq. 
64 


In Barrington, N.H, Oct 17, Thomas W. Hale, 
| Esq, 83,a gentleman of strong and well cultivated 
mind, and held in high estimation in the circle, (by no 
means limited,) in which he was known, for his inde- 
pendence, probity and enlarged Christian charity, as 
| well as for all those quiet virtues which, with the dis- 


lcerning, do more than words towards proclaiming the 
| 


‘true worthof a good man. 
In St Louis, John Kehr, Esq, one of the earliest 
| merchants in that city, highly esteemed for his manly 
| virtues, and all those qualities which goto make up a 
| good citizen. 
In Halifax, 16th ult, Mrs Richmond, 
Jate Rev Abel Richmond, 57. 





The state of the Schools has been, | 


A state of things | 


It has been } 


Yesterday, agreeably to warrant, | 


will be holden at the Ves- | 


By notifying Mr Barnard, No 5 War- | 
sen street, Boston, of the fact, such omission will be | 


Doctrinal and | 


Mr. Withington, | 
Mr. George W. Wheelwright. of Baltimore, to Miss | 


Aza magis- 


widow of the | and for sale by 
| 25 
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Bunyan, now publishing in Nos. at 23 cts each, 

SEARS’ GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE; a eplen- 
didty illustrated work, comprising the finest series of 
embellishments ever presented to the American public, 
in one handsome large octavo, of 500 pages elegantly 
bound. Price only $2,50. 

This splendid volume will, in itself, comprise a com- 
plete library of useful and entertaining knowledge, con- 
densed in form, familiar in style, and copious in infor- 
mation, embracing an extensive range of subjects, in 
Literature, Science, and Art. 

The Engravings (several hundred in number) will be 
strictly illustrative, being representations of actual 
Scenery, Costumes, Manners, Monuments, subjects of 
Natural History &c. &c., all executed .in the latest 
style of art. It willbe a work of universal utility; and 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing it—when com- 
pleted—the most splendid work, for the price, ever 
produced in this or any other country. It will be got 
out ina style nearly equal to our best Annuals, and xt 
less than one-tenth their price—considering the amount 
of reading, and numerous embelishments—the original 
cost of which alone will exceed four thousand dollars!! 

My object will be to produce a book that shall meet 
the wants and wishes of a very large and most respec- 
table class of readers, whose opportunities of studying 
are as unfrequent as their aspirations after knowledge 
areardent. Ropert Sears, Editor. 

SAXTON, PIERCE, & CO., 
jis . 1334 Washington street. 


OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AND 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
AT 
WM. CROSBY'S, 
118 Washingtow Street, Boston. 





PRESENT from a Pastor to his Young Parish- 

ioners, in ten discourses, urging upon them an 
early and earnest attention to Religion, by James 
Flint, D. D. of Salem. This day published by W. 
CROSBY, 118 Washington straet. jis 


WY SRTON on the genuineness of the Gospels, vols 
2d and 3d. Just published; for sale at 
SIMPKINS’s, 


ji3 21 Tremont Row. 





ARPER’S ILLOMINATED BIBLES. A 
new edition will shortly be pablished. Persons 
wisning this work should send in their names, that 
they may receive early impressions, these being far su- 
perior to any that may be published afterwards. Price 
25 cents & number, to be published in about 50 num- 
bers. W. CROSBY, 18 Washington st. 
js 
RESENTS FOR CHILDREN. A great vari- 
ety of Juvenile Books, among which ave the fol- 
lowing, just published, viz: : 

The Youth’s Keepsake, Anniulette, Bows’ and Girls’ 
Annual, Child’s Gem, Little Keepsake, Saint Nicho- 
las Anonal, Christmas Tales, Gems of Wisdom, Beau- 
ties of American History, Ramble’s Conatry and City 
Scenes, Historical Tales of Mustrioaws Children, Nur- 
sery Rhymes of England, Parley’s Tale of Adventwe, 
A Book for Girls in Prose and Poetry , Willie Rogers, 
or Temper Improved, The Young Student, or Ralph 
and Victor, Saint Nicholas, Gitt for Little Boys and 
Girls, The Boy’s Story Book, Flowers of the Forest, 
Keepsake Stories, joys’ Story Book, for 
Clara, Little Clara, Poor Annie, Lord’s Prayer, Lucy 
end Arthur, Child’s Own Story Book, Very Little 
Tales for Very Little Children. © 7 

DISSECTED PICTURES, &c. 

A variety of New Games fin Children, Dissected 
Pictures, Transparent Slates, &e. &c. 

Por sale at SIMPKINS’S Book and-Stationery 
Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. i6 


Stories 


HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRES- 

' ENTS. CROSBY & CO., TIS Washington 
street, have for sale a large collection of Books, suita- 
ble for Holiday Presents; comprising the English and 
American Annuals, viz. The Drawing Room Scrap 
Souk; Friendship’s Offering; Forget-Me-Not: Gift: 
Opal; Rose of Sharon; Literary Souvenir; 
Beauty; K epsake, &e. Beautiful editions of the 
Poets; valuable Standard Works; New Testaments; 
splendid English Bibles, &e. 

Their assortmeat of new and beautifal Books for 
Children, comprises all that have been published, and 
will be found to be as good a selection as any in the 
city. 

N. B. A new Game by the author of Dr. Busby. 

It will be found to be a most acceptable gift for chil- 
dren, combining instruction with amusement. The 
drawings are wholly original asd are beautifully en- 
graved and colored. 7 j6 


TIQUETTE FOR LADIES; Laws of Goo} 
Breeding; Laws of Etiquette; Young Husband's 
Book; Young Wife’s Book. 
The above are done up in neat bindings. Just re- 
ceived by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washiogton st. 
j6 


OOKS FOR CHILDREN. A very large as- 
sortinent, embracing about fifty recently pub- 

lished; for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., T1I8‘Wash- 

ington st. j6 





R. CHANNING’S WORKS, New Eudition.— 
The Warks of W. E. Channing, DD, complete 
in 6 vols. A fresh and large supply just received by 
W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. ; 


NHE GAME OF THE RACES, by the Author 
of the haproved Games of Dr Busby, designed 
for the instruction and amusement of young people. 
_ Just published by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 
ington st. js 








ONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE—Nol. 
Will be published on Monday, January Ist. 
—CONTENTS— 
The Editors to the Reader; 
A Sermon for the New Year, by Rev George W. 
Hosmer; ‘ 

Christian Liberty ; 

The Warfare of Virtue; 

Exposition and Lesson of St John’s Gospel; 

Glory to God—Good Will to Man; 

Intelligence ; 

Ordination at Savannah, Georgia; 

Ordination at Walpole, N. H.; 

Ordination at Windsor, Vt.; 

§G°This Work is Edited by Rev E. 8. Gannett, and 
| Rev F. D. Huntington of Boston. 

It will be published on the first of every month, each 
number containing 36 pages royal 12 mo, and furnished 
to subscribers at the low price of One Dollar a year, 
| payable in advance. ij 


NV 


Any person procuring six subscribers shall receive a 
seventh copy gratis; or, 12 copies to one address for 
10. 

At will be sent to any part of the United States by re- 
mitting one year’s subscription free of expense. 

_ Copies will be furnished for exaimination on applica- 
tion to the Publishers. 
| L. C. BOWLES 2 

4 aga. > : 74 
WM. CROSBY, § Publishers, 

T18 Washington st. 
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| 
ROWNSON’S QUARTERLY REVIEW,— 
No 4}, Jauuary, 1544. 
—CONTENTS— 

1. Introdection; The Boston Quarter ly Review; 
| Greeting to Old Friends; Design of the Work; Change 
}of Views; Eclecticism; Saint-Simonism; German 
| Philosophy; Philosophy of Life; Theology; The 
| Church; Law of Continuity; Ultraists; Conservatism; 
| Constitutionalism; Moral and Religious appeals. 
| 2. Berkeley and Idealism; Eneyeclopedie Novelle, 
| ou Dictionnaire Philosophique, Scientifique, Litteraire, 

et Industrielle, offrant le Tableau des Connaisances bu- 
;maines au XI Xe Siecle, par une Societie des Savans 
let Litterateure. Publie sous la Direction de MM. P. 
| Leroux et J. Reynand. 
| 3. The Church Question. Tracts for the Times.— 
By Members of the University of Oxford. 
| 4. Demagoguism; Demagoguism; Party Machinery ; 
| Mr Van Buren and the Presidency; Civic Virtue. 
| 5. Life and Speech of John C. Calhoun; 1. Life of 
| John C. Calhoun, presenting a Condensed History of 
| Political Events from 1811 to 1843. 2. Speeches of 
| John C, Calhoun, delivered in the Congress of the Uni- 
| ted States, from 1811 to the present time. 
6. Literary Notices and Criticisms. 
| Published by BENJ’N H. GREENE, Boston, and 
C. 8S. FRANCIS & CO., New York. 20 


T. HOMER, 

Vo. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
AN Importer and Dealer of French, English and 

German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &e. 
N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. 


8G Remember that the name is in Porcelain, over 
the door—opposite the Washington House. d16 





UBBERS—600 pairs of Ladies, Gents, Misses 
and Children’s Rubbers just received and for 
sale at T. tl. BELL’S, 155 Washington st., opposite 
the old South Church. ae 
NOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF GOD,—from 
the French of Fenelon. d 
Sacred Poems, by N. P. Willis. Just published 
and for sale at i SIMPKINS’S, 
n25 No 21 Tremont Row. 











REENWOOD’S SERMONS OF CONSOLA- 
TION. Sermons of Consolation, by F. W. P. 
Greenwood, D. D., anew edition. Just published 
W. CROSBY & CO., 
118 Washington st. 





 } Wahioe Mr. Cheever's Lectuies on the Pil- 
giim’s Vrogress, and on the Life and ‘times of | 


Book of 
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=eRCSPECTUS OF THE CHRISTIAN EX- 

AMINEK AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLA- 
NY, Fourth Series. It has been thought desirable, 
for different reasons, to unite the Christian Examiner 
and Religious Miscellany in one work, to be hereaf- 
ter called the CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI 
Gious Misc=eLLANY. It is intetided that the work 
shall combine the more popular character of the Mis- 
cellany, with the wider range of topics, and the more 
thorough discussion of great principles, hitherto em- 
braced in the Examiner. 

Theological subjects, historical; critical, and doctrin« 
al, will not be neglected. It is believed that the age, 
and the denomination to which we belong, demand 
their discussion. But it is not meant that topic¢s of this 
kind shat] occupy a disproportionate space. The Ed- 
itors intend that each number shall contain a portion of 
lighter and more familiar articles, and especially articles 
which address the religious sentiment and coffscience, 
} and which may serve to quicken the heart of the readet 
in holiness and love, and promote the great cause of 
practical religion. A part of every number will be ap- 
propriated to reviews, and due space will be given to 
Notices of recent publications and to Intelligence. 

It will be the design of the Editors s0 to conduct the 
work as to secure the sympathy and ¢o-operation of the 
great body of the denomination with which they are 





connected, and to meet the wants of the times. they 
have the assurance of aid, froma large number of those 
who have been former contributors to the Ezaminer 
andthe Miscellany, and from others. Pains will be 
taken to render the publication worthy of the class of 
Christians whose opinions it is intended to represent. 

Verms of Publication—The work will appear 
with a new type, of the same character as that hitherto 
used for the Ezaminer,and on a page of the same size. 
It will be published once in two months, and each num- 
ber will contain 144 pages,—8 pages more (making 48 
| pages more in the course of a year) than have been 
| heretofore given in the numbers of the Examiner.— 
| The price will be the same as that hitherto charged for 
| the Examiner, that is, four dolkers for the year,—pay- 

able on delivery ofthe second number, 
The volumes of the Examiner have heretofore eom- 
| menced with the Mareh number. As it has been 
thought desirable that they should commence with the 
| year, itis the intention of the present Editors to issuc 
their first mumber on or betore the first of Febraary, 
and their second number on the first of March. After 
which, the numbers will be issued every two monthisy 
aod invariably on the first day of the month. 

The Editors of the work are Rev. ALvan Lamson, 
D. D., and Rev. Ezra 8. Gannett, D. D. 

The arrangements entered into for carrying on the 
work render a large addition to its subscription list nec- 
essary, and we therefore earnestly reqnest clergymen’ 
and others interested in supporting the principal jour - 
nsl of the denomination, to co-operate with us in ex~" 
tending its circulation. 

WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 
118 Washington Street, Boston 
Boston, December, 1843. d23 





ee ENGLISH LOOKS—For sale by SA X- 
TON, PEIRCE & CO., Booksellers, No 133 
Washington street. 

SCOTT AND SCOTLAND; or, Historical and 
Romantic IMustrations,a Scottish Story, with 3) beau- 
tiful steel engravings, L vol 8vo, gilt. ‘ 

DAY DREAMS, by Charles Knox, with twenty 
engraved illustrations by Mason, superb binding. 

THE ROMANCE OF NA‘PURE, or The Flower 
Season, illustrated, by Mrs Charles Meredith, late 
Louisa Anna Twombly. 

THE PELGRIMWS PROGRESS from this) world 
tothat which isto cone, by Jobo Bunyan; containing 
his authenticated third part, ‘Phe Travels of the Un- 
godly,’ with numerous steel plates. 
~ LALLA ROOKH, an original Romance, by Thom- 
as Moore, illustrated with twelve rich plates, 1 vol oe- 
tavo, gilt. 

Tite COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT 
BURNS, containing bis Poems, Songs and Corres- 
pondence, illustrated with 30 splendid steel plates, by 
W. H. Bartlett, T. Allom, and other artists, with a 
new Lite of the Poet, and Notices, critical and biogiapi- 
ical, by Allan Cunningham. 

A SIMPLE STORY, by Mrs Inchbold, 1 vol, sup. 
itluminated binding, gilt. 

POPULAR FLOWERS, their cultivation, propa- 
gation, and general weatment, in all seasons, with lists 
of choice and favorite rarities, illustrated by colored 
portraits. : 

THE PARENT’S GIFT, consisting of a series of 
Poems and Essavs, on Natural, Moral, and Religious 
subjects, strictly adapted to young persons, to which is 
addeda Juvenile Address designed to encourage habits 
of observation, and awaken the Jove of truth and vir- 
tue; by Susan Jewett, illustrated with eighty-lour su- 
perb plates. 

THE FAIRER QUEENE, by Edmund Spencer, 


with a glossary. dlg 





jy OTICE TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
N MONTHLY MISCELLANY. The Publishe 
of the Miscellany gives notice to its subscribers that h 
has effected anarrangement withthe Proprietor of £h 
Christian Examiner, by which the two works will t 
uaited and published hereafter under the title of TH 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOU 
MISCELLANY. 

This step has been taken, not from any want of pz 
ronage—tor the Miscellany has always received 
share, and was never ina more prosperous conditi 
than at present—Nit because in the opinion of ma 
who have the good of the denomination at heart its 
terests will be better served by uniting the two journe 
which have seemed to them to occupy, in some measu 
similar ground. 

The Examiner—the great work of the Unitarian ] 
nomination, whose pages have in time past given to 
public the writings of Worcester, Channing, Norton 
Ware—is too well kKnowmto need recommendation. It 
is swiicient to say that under the new arrangement it 
will contain contributions fvom the ablest writers in the 


| deaomination. ; 
| The Christian Examiner and Religous Miscellany 


nas inuch variety as possible. 
beach number will be filled with religious intelligence. 


j L. C. 


} 











| will be edited by Rev. Dr. Lamson of Dedham and 
Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston, late Editor of The Mis- 
cellany, and the Publisher cannot but hope that such ar- 
rangements have been made as will give entire satis- 
faction, not only to the present subscribers but to the 
community at large. 

Terms. ‘Phe Examiner and Miscellany willbe pub- 
lished once wm two months, in numbers of $44 pages each, 
at four dollars per annum, payable on receipt of the 
second number. 

** ‘The subscribers to The Miscellany will perceive 
that the price of the combined works 1s ene dollar 
more than that of the Miscellany, but the Publisher 
hopes that this will not be considered an objection, as 
the subscribers will be amply compensated i the im- 
creased value of the contents anda larger number of 
rages, the new work being eularged, so as to give near- 
. one kundred pages more in the year than have been 
given in the Miscellany- : ; 

WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 

dl6 318 Washington Street. 
PROSPECTUS 
OF THF. 


Monthly Religious Mazazine. 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION under this title 
' A will be commenced on the first of January, 
1844. ke will appear regularly om the frst of every 
| month, in numbers of 36 pages, royal 12 mo size, and 
will be furnished to subseribers at ane dollar a year 
It is intended that this work shall furnish religions 
reading of a popular kind. ft will contam very lit 
that slmll be controversial or doctrinal i its characte 
and will aim chiefly at illustrating the responsibilities 
and privileges of the Christian life. Btis the wish ot 
the Editors to make ita useful pwblication,. in the 
highest sense of the word, by making it-conduce to the 
chearer understanding and larger culture of the religious 
character. 

Each number will contain a Sermon, trom some one 
of the ministers of onr denomination. The Magazine 
will be strictly Unitartan in its dectrine, but Catholic 
in its spirit. "Phe articles will be short, and present 

A considerable part of 


The work will be edited by Rev E.8.Gannetr and 
Rev F. D. Hustineton of Boston. 
BOWLES, 

W. CROSBY, 
Boston, December 20, 18 
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—CONTFEANTS— 
New Year’s Eve; 
A German Story, founded on fact; 
The Bears and Monkeys; 
Self Denial; 
‘Teachers’ Social Umion ,; 
What Holds Things Together, 
The Old House; 
Gratitude—Duty to Benefactors; 
The Blind Man; 
Self Sacrifice ; 
A Parable. 
Subscriptions received tor this work at $1,50 per 
annum. d 





OUSEKEEPER WANTED. Wanted in a 
H Boys’ Boarding School, near Boston, a healthy 
middle aged woman, of ladylike deportment, capable of 
assisting in the superintendance of the boys when out 
of school, and of taking charge of the family at table 
when necessary, likewise to take care of the clothing 
of the pupils, and make herself generally useful in the 
charge of the house. Good recommendations required. 
A person from the country would be preferred. A line 
addressed to J. B., and left at this ottice, will receive 
attention. iseptf d30 


bfx 'sp TO THE MOUNTAINS, or a Narrative 
of an Excursion into the Country; a book for 
young people, by John 8. C. Abbot, vuthor of the 
*Mother at Home,’ ‘Child at Home,’ &c. Just pub- 
lished by CROCKER & BREWSTER, No 47 — 


ington street. 





em UST PUBLISHED.--GREENWOOD’S SER- 
MONS, with a Memoir of his Life, in 2 vols. 
For gale at SIMPKINS’S, 
d2o 21 Tremont Row. 

















POETRY. 


QG> The following sublime Ode to thé Supreme Be- 
ing, is translated fromthe Russian, It was written by 
one of the most distinguished pocts, DER#HANIR.— 
This Ode is eaid to have been translated into tue Chi- 
fiese and Tartar languages, written on rich silk, and 
suspended in the Imperial Palace at Pekin. The Em- 
peror of Japan had it translated, into the Japanese lan- 
guage, embroidered in gold, and hung inthe Temple of 
Jeddo. 


have done themselves the honor to bestow such praise 


It is gratifying to learn that these nations 





on this noble composition, 


GOD. 
O Thou Etersial One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy—all motion guide 5 
Unchanged throngh time’s all devastating flight, 
Thou only God! There is no God beside, 
Being above all beings! Mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend, and none explore ; 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone; 
Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research, Philosophy i 


May measure out the ocean dee} ——imay cotint 


The sands, of the sun’s rays—but God! for thee 
There is no weight nor measure} none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries, Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy countils, infinite and dark} 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 


E’en like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness, didst call 
First chaos, then existence. Lord, on thee 
Eternity had its foundation; all 

Sprung forth from thee; of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin—all life, all beauty, thine, 

Thy word created all and doth create } 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine, 
Thou art, and wert, and shalt be glorious! great! 


Life-giving, life sustaining, Potentate! 


Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround, 
Upheld by thee, by thee inspired with breath! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beantifally mingled life and death! 

As sparks mount upward trom the fiery blaze, 

SS suns are born, so worlds spring forth from thee! 
Aad as the spangle s in the sunny rays, 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven's bright army glitters in thy praise ; 
A million torches lighted by thy and 

Wander unwearied through the bright abyss ; 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloqueat with bliss; 

What shall we call them? Piles of erystal light? 


A glorious company of golden streams! 


Lamps of celesti ul ether burning bright? 


Suns, lighting systems with their joyous beams! 


But thou, to those, art as the noon to night. 


Yes! as 


All this magnificence 


idrop of w iter inthe sea, 
in thee is lost: — 


What are a thousand worl!s to Thee? 


And what am I, when Heaven's unnumbered host, 


Thou multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 


In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
balaace, weighed 


gat 


Is but an atom inth 
Against thy greatness—is a cypher brought 
Against infinity? Whatam I then? Nought. 

Neught!—But the effluence of Thy light, divine, 


Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too; 
oth thy spirit shine, 


sun-beam in a dy 


Yes, in my spirit 


lew. 


Aa shines the yp of 
Nought! but I live and on h pe*s pintons 
Thee 


I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high, 


’ 
fiy, 


Eager towards thy presence; for in 


Even to the throne of thy Divinity. 
Iam, O God, and surely Thou must be! 


tr 


Thou art! directing, guiding all! Thou art! 


Direct my understand 


1g then to thee; 


Control} my spirit, guide my wandering heart; 


Tho’ but un atom in immensicy, 


i} 


hinge fashioned byathy hand! 


Sill Lam someth 
I hold a middle rank, ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realm where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundary of the spirit land! 
The chain of being is complete in ine ; 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 


And the 


I can command the iightwing, and am dust 


Next step is spirit—Deity! 


A wonarch, anda slay 
Whence cam 


Constructed 


*; a worm, «a God! 


' so mary 


1 7” 
e,ousiy 


This clod 


higher energy ; 


[ here, and how 
ind conceived, unkeaown! 
Livres surely through some 


For from itself alone it could not be. 


Creator! Yes! Thy wisdom and thy word 


Created ime! ‘Thou source of life and good! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my lord! 
Thy light, thy love, in their bright pleaitude 


with tal soul, 


Fill’d me 


Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 


ao imimn to spring 


The girments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly fight beyond this little sphere, 
to Thee, its Author, Thee. 


Even in its source, 


O thought ineffable! O vision blest 
(Tho’ worthless our conceptions all of thee,) 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to the Deity. 

God! 


Thus seek thy presen 


thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar; 


Being wise and guod! 
Midst thy vast works, obey, adore; 

And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

! 


The soul shajl speak in tears of gratitude. 


SOCIETY IN NEW YORK. 


There is a good deal of wholesome truth and 





well morited raillery in the following passage 


from one of Willis’ letters to the National In- 


telligencer, that will serve for the meridian of 


Boston, as well as New York. 


It is not wonderful that there are no conveni- 
ences for conversation in society, for there really 
is no conversation to provide for. The want 
would create the supply. 
peculiar of our country’s features that conversa- 
tion is not cultivated as a pleasure. When 


Americar wormen leave off dancing they think | 


they have done with society ull they re-appear 
to bring out their daughters. All the agreea- 
bleness of their middle lite—the most attractive 
and delightful portion of life too, perhaps—is 
expended on au appreciate husband who wants 
and uses it all! Not at all as a disparagement | 
to this state of things, perhaps you will allow 
me to mention a case, that may be somewhat 


parallel, which has tarned up in my zoological | 
‘ These little insects (the coccus, of 


reading : 
the family ga/iinsecta) are remarkable for many 


peculiariiies in their habits and conformation. | 


Phe males have long large wings! ‘The females 
have no wings, but ata certain period of their 
life attach themselves to the plant or tree which | 
they inhabit, and remain thereon immovable dur- | 
ing the rest of their existence.’ ‘As soon as | 
the eggs are produced, they pass immediately | 
under the female parent, whose body becomes | 
their stationary covering and guard. By de-| 
grees her body dries up and flattens, and forms | 
a sort of shell, and, when life is quite extinet 
the young insects leave their hiding-place, 
Whether society has not some claim on them— 
whether their minés would not be kept from 
narrowing by conversation with agreeable men— | 
whether the one exclusive errand of the loveli- | 
est portion of humanity is to rear children, are | 
questions which in this country must be handled 
very gingerly—at least in print. I may be per- 
mitted to go on and say ‘ how they dv in Spain,’ 
however. | 

A middle-aged man in London may or may | 
not be a dancer. There is no comment either 
way-—but he must be somethiny—dancer or good 
conversationist, or he is dropped as ‘ lumbering 


It is one of the most | 





up the party.’ Few men can afford to be seen 











Prince Eveene. ‘The thirst of renown 


by the mistress of the house to be unamused and | sometimes insinuates itself into out councils, uns 


vnamusing. 
dance, gets an hour or two of pleasant society 
in the tarly part of the evening at the opera. 
If there is a small party afterwards he prefers it 
to a ball; but if he goes to the ball, he finds 
that the pleasantest people there are the married 
women. They do not sit together without room 
for a gentleman between them, but every lady 
is bodily approachable, and with a little man- 
agement he can get a comfortable seat beside 
any one whom he may know and prefer. If he 
find her interesting, and talk to herthe whole 
evening, there is no scandal, unless there are 
other corroborating cireumstances : indeed, the 
openness of the attention would rather discredit 
any unfavorable comment. If there is a new 
lion present, or any attraction peculiar to one 
person, a small cirele is formed in a corner, or 
a group stand around and Jet the conversation 
be managed by the persons most interested, like 
listening to music. You could seldom go to a 
party in London without hearing something 
worth telling to a person not there, and soctety 
(not the newspapers) has the first use and enjoy- 
ment of all news and novelties of every descrip- 
tion. Newspapers are stale to a man actively 
conversant in the best society of London. Peo- 
ple collect news, and see sights, and invent 
theories, and study and think—to have material 
for being brilliant in society, and for no other 
motive. An Aabitue of the best houses grows 
well informed by absorption only—if he keep his 
earsopen. And this entire siage of society ts 
wanting in New York. 

One of your intelligent correspondents re- 
marked lately upon the absurdity of copying 
English hours for gaiety without copying the 
compensating English hours for repose. It is 
the aim of aristocracy to have such habits as_ to 
distinguish aristocrats from the working classes, 
and lerds and ladies please themselves with going 
home to sleep when the clowns are getting ap 
to toil. Unéel we can afford to lie abed like a 
lord, till noon, we are fools to lose the clown’s 


slumber, and a fashionable lady would deserve | 


well of hercountry who wo@id tacitly acknowl- 
edge her husband to be a man of business, by 
giving her party at hours when he and his mer- 
chant friends could attend without loss of need- 
ful sleep. Who would not be glad to go to a 
ball at seven instead of eleven’ This change, 
and the introduction of comforts and accommo- 
dations for conversable wall flowers, would, in 
my opinion, improve even the charming circles 
of grown up children who now constitute New 
York soc: ty. 


MASSACHUSE?TS. 

The Boston Courier says :—‘*We do love to 
hear The sound 
makes us proud of our citizenship, and wakes 
an aspiration of homage to that Providence which 
has east our Jot within It is true 
that her sister States of New England have 
tnany attributes and common 
with her, and a 


peteneyv, 


the praises of Massachusetts. 


her borders. 


characteristics in 
manu of ordinary desires for com- 
health, happiness, hberty, need not 
complain of bis fate, if he should enjoy the priv- 
Dut, 
prosperous as 
ssed that Massachusetts 


a residence in any one cf them. 
enlightened, improving and 


they are, it must be conti 


liege ot 


free, 


isthe bright and brilliant star of the great north- 
ern constellation, 

These, and a variety of similar thoughts were 
awakened on reading, in the Merchant's Maga- 
zine for November, an article on ** Massachusetts 
and her written Mr. Hudson, 
the member of Congress from the fifth district, 

are the introductory par- 


Resources,”’ by 





of which the following 


agraphs 


Massachusetts, territorially considered, 


Though 


Is among 


. 
Massachusetts and her 


the small States in the Union, yet her commerce, 
manufactures, and fisheries, her lit rary and he- 
nevolent institutions, together with the e terprise 
and industry of her pepulation, place her among 
the first in point of importance. It is true that 
nature has be bountiful to her than to 


nn Jess 


many of her sister States. She has no large 
navigable rivers, earrving commerce into the 
heart of her territory—no inexhaustible moun- 


tains of iron and coal—no rich, fertile plains, 
Which bring forth spontaneously. Though na- 
ture, like an angry step-dame, instead of bread, 
has given her stones, vet the industry of her 
} opul ition has converted these stones into bread : 
and though the trosts of winter close her ports, 
and seem to threaten a general stagnation of 
business, yet the very ice which closes up her 
rivers becomes an article of commerce, and is 
shipped even to the Indian ocean. 

In many respects,. Massachusetts turnishes us 
with a striking example of what industry and 
ean accomplish. The Hudson 
1 by nature to pour the rich 
into the lap of the great 
emporium.’ ‘The White and 
Creen meuntain ranges, which pass through the 
commonwealth in separate ridges, interspersed 
with deep valleys, scem to forbid the idea of any 
artificial communication’ between the capital of 
Massachusetts and the rich und growing west: 


pe severance 
ns designe 
products of the west 
‘commercial 


und yet, by the enterprise of her citizens, and 
the liberal policy of her government, ‘‘these val- 
levs have been exalted, and these mountains and 
hilis have been made low,’’ so that a direct com- 
munication has been opened between Boston and 
Albany, and the Western Railroad is now com- 
peting the Hudson for the trade of the Western 
lakes. But in nothing is the industry and per- 
severance of ler population more strikingly il- 
Justrated, than in her fisheries. ‘lhe eastern 
shore of the State is comparatively barren and 
untruitful, and in m: ny places incapable of sup- 
porting any considerable population; but the 
enterprise of the people supplies what the soil 
has denied them. ‘They go down to the sea in 
ships, and draw treasures from the mighty deep. 
Wherever the fiony tribe are found, there wall 
} 
chusetts ; and the alewives in Taunton river, the 
cod on the Grand Banks, and the whales in the 
Pacific and Southern oceans, seem to know in- 
tuitively that it is in vain to contend with these 
adventurous fishermen—these knights of the net, 
the line, and the harpoon. In faet, we can say 
of them, alinost literally, what the poe: said fig- 
uratively of Britannia— 


*Their march is o’er the mountain wave, 


Phorr home j- on the deep.’? 


But it is not our purpose to eulogize Massa- 
chusetts, or to draw any inviduous distinctions 
between her and her sister states. 
a lively monument of the truth of the principle, 
that a sterile soil and ungenial climate tend to 
excite industry, and to give to the inhabitants an 
energy of character. 


NAPOLEON’s SacrIvice or LiFe. ‘Never, 
says a Paris paper, ‘was there a conqueror who 
fired more cannon, fought more battles, or over- 
threw more thrones than Napoleon. But we 
cannot appreciate the degree and quantity of his 
glory, without weighing the means he possessed, 
and the results which he accomplished. Enough 
for our present purpose will be gained, if we set 
before us the mere resources of flesh and blood 


which he called into play, from the rupture of | 


the peace of Amiens in 1804 down to an army 
of 480,000; and his different Jevies from 1804 
till 1814, ainounted in all to 2,965,165. This 
account, derived frém Napoleon's official jour- 
nal, the Mouiteur, under the several dates, is de- 
ficient in the excess which was raised beyond 
the levies; but even if we deduct the casualties, 
as well as the 300°000 men disbanded in 1815, 
we shall be under the mark in affirming that he 
slaughtered 2,590,000 human beings, and those 
all 'renchmen. But we have to add thousands 
and tens of thousands of Germans, Swiss, Poles, 
Italians. Neapolitans, and Illyrians, whom he 
forced under his eagles; and at a moderate com- 
putation, those cannot have fallen short of 500,- 
000. Itis obviously just to assume that the 
number who fell on the side of adversaries was 
ecual to that against which they were brought. 

Here, then, are our data for asserting, that 
the latter years of Napoleon's glory were pur- 
chased at no less expense than 6,000,000 human 
beings! And what was gained by all this saeri- 
fice! ‘This horrible inroad on the fairest portion 
of the population of Europe, resulted in aban- 
donment of every conquered territoy, the bring- 
ing of foreign enemies twice within twenty-four 
months under the walls of Paris, and the erasure 
of his name from the records of dominion.’ 


A cultivated man, then, who don’t | 





| pean nations. 


'something like erght hundred thousand. 


ing princes are afraid to trust themselves in 
hands of the people, and still tax their subjects 
to support 
against the people, let the latter look to it, and 
throw off their oppressors. 
are always in 


f 
g 
i 


be seen the hardy sons of the capes of Massa- | 


She stands | 





der the garb of national honor. It dwells in imag- 
inary insults; it suggest harsh and abusive lan- 
guage; and people go on from one thing to anoth- 
er, till they put anend to the lives of half a mil- 
lion of men. A military man becomes 50 sick of 
bloody scenes in war, that in peace he is averse 
to re-commence them. I wish that the first min- 
ister who called to decide on peace and war, had 
only seen actual service. What pains would he 
not take to seek, in meditation and compromise, 
the means of avoiding the effusions of so much 
bleod.’ 

Lovis Buonaparte. ‘Thave been as enthu- 
siastic and joyful as any one else after victory: 
yet I confess that even then the sight of a field 
of battle not only struck me with horror, but ev- 
en turned me sick. And now that I amadvane- 
ed in life, [cannot understand any more than | 
could at fifteen years of age, how beings who 
call themselves reasonable, and who have so 
much foresight, can employ this short existence, 
notin loving and aiding each other, and passing 
through it as quietly as possible, but in striving, 


on the contrary, to destroy each other, as though | 


time did not itself do this with sufficient rapidity. 
What | thought at fifteen years of age, I still 
think, that war and the pain of death which s0- 
ciety draws upon itself, are but organized bar- 
barisms, an inheritance of the savage state.’ 


The Mercantile Journal of Boston says,— 
‘We are pleased with the views expressed in the 
following passage of an article in the Kennebee 
Journal :’ 

‘We are strong in the faith that the impor- 


‘tant era is approaching, and near at hand, in the 
[progress of civilization, when wars between 
| Christian nations will cease. 
lthe horrors of war to those actually engaged, 
land those who suffer by the depredations of 


To say nothing of 


armies, What an euermous expense will be saved 
to nations; what an amount of taxes will be dis- 


|pensed with, now levied to support fleets and 


armies, build forts, ships of war, &c. &c. The 


expenses of our own government in this way are | 
| very small, compared with these of most Euro- | 
Our army, for instance, amount- | 
ed to 12,000 men—the last Congress reduced | 


it to 8,000; that of the emperor of Russia is 


let us see what proportion our military expenses 
bear to our civil expenses. We will take the 
year 1838, which we have now betore us. Our 
civil, miscellaneous, foreign intercourse, &c., 
$5,606,702 ; our military establishment, 
including penxsions and Indian affairs, cost 
$19,906,311; naval establishment, $5,975,- 


770. 


cost 


list, and $25,852,08) for expenditures arising 
wholly from a state of warlike preparation, and 
that too when not at war with any foreign pow- 
er, but only waging war with a few hundred 
iF Florida, which might have been 
avoided by simply letting them alone. We 
inight want two or three thousand troops on our 
lndian frontier, and a few in our forts at the en- 
trances of our harbors; and we should want a 
few sloops of war, as a sort of police upon the 
ocean, to prevent piracy and slave trading. 
And what more should we need?) Our national 
expenditures might be reduced to eight or ten 
millions of dollars a year, instead of thirty 
millions and upwards as they have been. ‘To be 
sure, it may not be safe to do this ull all the 
principal powers of Europe do the same. But 
we hope they will do it ere-long. If the reign- 
the 





ius it 


large armies to protect royalty 


Despotism aud war 


alliance. Despotism cannot be 


sustained any where without Inilitary power, 


Despotism, war and slavery are only different 
forms of oppression and barbarism, which we 


should strive to expel from the earth as speedily 


as possible.’ 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES. 

From the annual statement prepared at the 

] in conformity with the 


treasury department, 


act of Feb. 10, 1820, of the commerce, navi- 


ration, &e., of the United States, we learn 
hat the exports of the country during the 


vear 1842 amounted to $ 104,691,534; of 
which $92,969,996 were of domestic, and 
$11,721,538 of foreign articles. The im- 
ports during the same period amounted to 


$ 100,162,087. excess of exports, $4,529,447. 
Iixeess of imports over exports of American 
produce, $7,192,091. Of domestic articles, 
271,467,634 were exported in American ves- 
sels, and $21,502,262 in foreign vessels: of 
the foreign articles, $8,425,389 were exported 
in American vessels, and $3,296,149 in for- 
eign vessels. ‘lotal exports in American ves- 
sels, $78,593,023; total in foreign 
) 


BS 24,798,511. Of the foreign articles exported, 


vessels, 


$ 4,196,438 in value were entitled to drawback. | 


he value of the imports in American vessels 


— 


- ~ e 
was $68,724,250; in foreicn vessels, $ 11,- | 
437.807. The following table shows the 


amount of our imports from the different coun- | 


tries of the world, with the amount which they 


fall short of or exceed the value of the exports | 

- . | 
of American produce to the same countries. 
The reader can ascertain the value of our ex- | 
ports to each country by merely subtracting | 


the excess of imports or adding the excess of 

exports :-— 

Excess of 
linports. 


Excess of 


Nations. Imports. Exports. 





G.Brit. and Irel’d &34,204.249 $4,050,262 

Brit. colonies 4,408,794 6,120,236 | 

France 16,974,058 41,240 | 
| French colonies 249,332 298,959 | 

Spain 1,145,375 $590,255 

Spanish colonies 11,031,213 5.974.477 

Portugal 142,587 69 S64 

Portugese colonies 205,097 9303 

Russia 1,350,106 1,034,080 

Prussia 18,192 130,919 





Sweden 890.934 651,986 
Swedish W. Indies 23,242 106.485 
Denmark 70,766 
Danish W. Indies 584,521 207,507 
Holland 1,067,438 2,168,900 
| Dutch colonies 1,147,082 708,799 
Belgium 619,588 814,450 
Hansetuwns 2,274,019 1,540,975 
Sicily 539,419 244,728 ay 
Italy 987,528 471,951 
Sardinia 10,208 
| Austria 413,210 334,969 
| lonian Islands 14,294 14,294 
| Turkey 370,248 244,727 
Morocco, &c., 4779 4779 
| Hayti 1,266,997 422,545 
| Texas 480,892 201,914 
, | Mexico 1,995,696 1,026,325 
| Central America 24,994 78,345 
Brazil 5,948,814 3,723,243 
)StatesofS. Am. 5.173,906 2,731,645 
China 4,934,645 4,197,136 
Asia generally 979,689 696,322 
Africa generally 529,458 66,617 
W. Inds. generally 205,913 
Europe (countries 
not specified) 
| South Seas 41,747 19,290 
Uncertain places 10,144 10,144 
$100,162,087 $7,192,091 


Our exports are classed under the following 
heads. Products of the sea, the forest, agri- 
culture, and manufactures, and under each head 
are valued as follows :— 

The Sea—Cod fishery, $567,782 ; mackere 
and river fisheries, 162,324; whale fishery] 
(including 318,927 for sperm candles,) 2-, 
092,094. Total, 2,813,010. 

The Forest—Skins and furs, $598,487 ; gin- 
seng, 63,702; product of wood, 4,856,073. 
Total, 5,518,269. 

Agriculture—Product of animals, $4,568,- 
772; vegetable food, 11,903,652; tobacco, 
9,540,755 ; cotton, 47,593,464 ; all other agri- 
cultural products, 81,490. Total, 73,688,113. 

Manufactures—Cotton, 2,970,690; gold and 
silver, and gold leaf, 1,170,754 ; household fur- 
niture, 290,997; leather, boots, and shoes, 
168,925; soap and tallow candles, 485,128 ; 
snuff and tobacco, 525,490; lead, 523,428; 
wax, 103,626; iron, 1,109,522; spirits, beer, 
ale, porter, and cider, 353,127 ; refined sugar, 
291,499 ; gunpowder, 161,292; medicinal drugs, 
139,313 , copper and brass, 97,021; all other 
articles, 2,549,799. Total, 10,940,611. [Bos- 
ton Post. 





Sut] 


Hlere, then, it will be seen that of the | 
$31,578,785 expended in 1838, (Post Oifice not 
included,) only $5,606,702 were for the civil | 
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IRISH WOMEN. 

Amid the want so often attendant upon the 
young and thoughtless marriages of the Irish 
peasantry, it is wonderful to ndte how closely 
heart clings to heart. Poverty, the most severe 
and prolonged, rarely creates disunion, and still 
more rarely separation. ‘The fidelity of the 
Irish wife is proverbial; she will endure labor, 
hunger and even ill usage, to an almost incredible 
extent, rather than break the marriage vow ;— 
we have known cases in abundance. ‘ Ie beat 
me,’ said a pretty weeping girl, not 19, who had 
married from the service of an old friend,—* He 
beat me, ma’am, long ago; but I never thought 
more of it since ; and yet that didnt hurt me 
half so much as he’s saying that may be little 
Ned wasn’t bis ; that’s breaking the heart in me 
entirely, though I know he didn’t mane it, and 
that it was the temper that spoke in him—the 
weary on it for temper! I've known nothing 
but hardship since | married him; but I don't 
complain of that ; we both expected nothing else; 
and I don’t mind a hasty stroke, for it’s hard on 
him to see us wanting a potato, and him wet 
aud weary—an ould man before his time with 
the slavery—and, though I put little Neddy to 
bed early, to sleep off the hunger, yet often it’s | 
too teasing on the poor child, and wakes him in- 
spite of me, and I know the hungry face of the) 
darlint aggravates his father. I know all that; 
but he ought to know that I'd follow him faith-| 
ful through the gates of death, if that would save 
him an hour's pain; he ought to know it—and | 
he does know it—I’m sure he does; and he 
kissed me this morning on his fasting breath, 
leaving the handful of potatoes for me, and say- | 
ing the masther, where he gives his strength for 
eight-pence a day, ordered him a breakfast,which | 
I’m sure ain't the truth. 
as strong as ever; but the misery, ma’am, often 
hardens the man, while it seftens the woman ; 
he didn’t mane it, and he knows it’s not true, 
but it’s hard to listen to such a word as that.— 
He was my first love, and he'll be my Iast.— 
None of us ean tell what’s before us ; but I'd go 
all my trouble over again if it would do him any 
{Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall's Ireland. 
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sery ice.” 


MAMMOTH ICE HOUSE. 

The Atlas states that Mr. N. J. Wyeth has! 
erected at Fresh Pond a building for storing Ice, 
which is immense and truly formidable. 

The main building is composed of a triple 
wall, 40 feet high, 178 feet wide, and 198 feet 
long—enclosing more than three-fourths of an 
acre of land, and capable of containing upwards 
of 39,000 tons of ice. The walls are of brick, 
and measure 4 feet from the outside of the outer 
wall to the inside of the inner wall. The inter 
mediate wall, between the two, thus forming two 
All three are connected by thin 
transverse brick wall from the outside wall to 

| from that to the innerene. To 


air spaces. 


the middle, and 
prevent heat passing through them, they are 
placed so that no one ef them are continuous 
through. ‘Those which form the connection of 
the middle and outer walls. 
tween those which connect the middle with the 
inner thus forming, as it were, over- 
lapping flues, from the bottom to the top of the 
building. ‘These flues, or air spaces, are again 
cut of by connections between the walls, laid 
horizontuily. Here the same rule, of never 
connecting the outer wall with the inner one, is 
again observed. ‘These last connections are of 
plank, resting on projections in the brick work. 
About 1,500,000 bricks, and 800,000 feet of 
boards and other lumber, have been used in its 
cunstruction. There are five receiving doors, 
opening into as many vaults, into which the 
building is divided. All the blocks of ice are of 
qual dimensions—and each vault is of such 
capacity as to contain an exact number of them, 
without any loss of room in the stowage. The 
whole is covered with five roofs, which are 
supported by the outside wall and the partition 
walls which separate the vaults. 

There is one discharging door, through which 
the ice contained in the vaults 1s to be placed on 
the Railroad cars. ‘To facilitate this operation, 
there is a lowercigg machine capable of sustain- 
ing three tots weight at load. This 
machine is first worked at the door of the outer 
vault, and when the contents of that are ex- 
hausted, it is passed across to the next one, 
where it pertonus the same office, and so 
The floor of the brought to a level 
lower than that of the Lake. ‘The sides and 
bottoms are water tight. Immediately before 
the time of storing ice has arrived, enough water 
is admitted to cover the floor, which freezes, 
and forms a perfect level on which to commence 
packing the ice. The outside of the house is 
ina good style of architecture. Its immense 
walls are relieved by pilasters, entablatures, 
coviny, and other projections, so as to avoid the 
blan appearance it would otherwise present. 

To the main building is joined a tool-house, 
178 feet long, and 16 feet wide, in which the 
whole apparatus of the ice trade may be seen at 
one view,—each tool in its place, and properly 
registered. A division of this building is ap- 
propriated to workmen who repair the various 
machines, and to the grinding of tools, which 
last is done by horse-power. 

There is another building, 98 feet long, and 
17 1-2 wide, through which the ice passes, on 
its way to the Railroad cars, when transported 
from the lake without being stored. Besides! 
these, there is now building a car house, in 
which to store the Railroad cars, (which are 
built for the establishment,) when not in use. 

If these buildings are remarkable for their 
size, and adaptation to the purposes for which 
they are intended, the mode and means of filling 
and discharging them are still more so. We 
have not space to describe these operations—but 
we inay observe that 7 railroad carscan be laden 
with 28 tons of ice in four and one half minutes, 
and unladen in one minute and a half, which 
may serve to show their excellence. 

‘The whole establishment has been designed 
by Mr. Wyeth—by whom the building and 
machinery have been construeted—and it is in- 
tended to be used in the ice business to be con- 
ducted by himself, and Mr. James W. Fenno of 
this city. 


are Intermediate be- 
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A RARE CHARACTER. 

A correspondent of the Lynn Washingtonian 
gives the following accountof one of the Marble- 
head Representatives : | 

One person pow living among them is worthy 
a passing notice—Samuel Chinn, one of their 
Representatives elected to the Leigislature of 
Massachusetts. He is 35 years of age—a strong 
healthy man—and to use his own language—he 
‘ has neither ache nor pain.’ | 

For the last ten years this man has lived on a 
simple vegetabie diet, causing not the voice of 
mourning among the herds and flocks which 
grace peacefully upon the mountain side ; and 
during the last four years he has lived on noth- | 
ing—nothing but dry unground wheat and fruit. | 
He makes his breakfast of fruit—the other two 
meals of wheat—patronizing neither burrstone | 
mills, nor French cooks. 

Last year he was elected a delegate to the 
Worcester Democratic State Convention, | 
and with atrue democratic spirit he filled his| 
pocket with wheat, walked to Worcester in one | 
day (a distance of 58 miles) attended the con-| 
vention, and the next day returned home by the! 
same democratic express, having patronized no 
hotels. 

He is now ready to walk 75 miles in a day 


| 





wherever interest or duty may require it. 
OR THE BENEFIT OF THE DEAF.—| 
This is to certify that my wife, having been af-| 


flicted with the loss of hearing for a year and a half, ! 
has suddenly recovered the same by the use of SCAR- 
PA’S OIL FOR DEAFNESS. It was with much 
reluctance that she made trial ef it, considggin it, at) 
first as quack Medicine; but being encouraged by the | 
example of others whose names were produced in fa- 
vor of its utility, her consent was obtained; and I am 
happy to say that her hearing is now more than ordina- | 
rilyacute. A few drops of the Oil only, (on two appli- 
eations,) completed the cure. I wish that those suffer- 
ing under the same malady might ‘go and do likewise.’ 
Tuomas FE. Presary | 

Newburyport, April 6, 1843. 





For the benefit of persons at a distance, I would add 
that Mr Pressey is a Merchant,of Pleasant at., and | 
will be happy to give any additional particulars to those 
who may wish to inquire ef him. 

SCARPA’S OIL is constantly for sale at my Book 
store, No. 2, State street, Newburyport. 

CHARLES WHIPPLE. 

Sold also by Heary Whipple, Salem. al9 


Weeorsk BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. This institution is situated a few rods 
from the village of Medford, five miles from Boston, and 
three and a half from Harvard University. The build- 
ings and grounds are spacious, and adapted in all re- 
speets to the purpose for which they are designed. No 
pains will be spared to render the pupils thorough pro- 
ficients in all the studies which are necessary to fit them 
for active life or a collegiate course, and the utmost at- 
tention will be paid to their health, manners, and moral 
character, The Academical year is divided into Four 
‘Terms, the first of which begins on the 7th of June.— 
Further particulars made known on application to the 
Principal. JOHN Q. DAY. 
July 15. 
#BXHE SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his 
family a few lads to educate in a thorough man- 
ner, either fur the University, the counting-room, an 
agriculturul life, or as teachers. After fifteen years ex- 
perience in the oral method of instruction, he feels some 
confidence in secking the public patronage. His resi- 
dence at Walpole, N. H., on the Connecticut river, is 
one of the most mforal, healthy, quiet and beautiful vil- 
lages in New England, and can be reached in 36 hours 
from the city of New York. Terms, including board, 
tuition, washing, &c., $200 a year. Very few books 
required. For further particulars, apply to Rev. 8S. K. 
LOTHROP, 42 Court strect, Boston. 
JOHN N. BELLOWS. 
Walpole, N. H., Sept. 30, 1843. 
eae FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
scriber’s School for Young Ladies will be re- 
opened in his commodious rooms, under Park Stree- 
Church, on Monday, the 18th instant. He will be as- 
sisted hy Miss M. A. L. Smith, the accomplished as- 








sistant teacher in the School of the late S. P. Miles, 
Esq. 
39 4t 


JOS. HALE ABBOT. 
R. W. WELLS, with his daughters, has opened 
a Day school for Young Ladies in this city.— 

Their room is under Dr. Frothingham’s Church in 

Chauncy Place. A Circular, Containing the Ternis 





The love's in his heart! &c., nay be had at the school-room, or at the store of | 


JAMES MUNROF & CO., or of Mceoms. LYITLE 
& BROWN, Washington st. oct 14 


PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
q OOKS—among which are the following in rich 

bindings:—Lockhart’s Life of Scott; Moore’s 
Life of Byron, with his Letters and Journal; Cole- 
ridge’s Poems; Miss Gould’s Poems; Cowper’s Poet- 
ical Works; Remains of H. K. White; Goldsmith's 
Poems and Essays; Poets of America, illustrated; 
Shakespear’s Dramatic Works, with a Life of the Po- 


et; Selections from the Writings of Fenclon, by Mrs 
Follen: 





Poems; Marmion and other Poems; Burns’ Works. 
—ALso— 


Miniature edition of Coleridge’s Poems; Thomp- | 


sons’ Seasons; Heman’s Poems; Barton’s, Poems; 
Montgomery’s Poems; 
worth’s Poems; Pollock’s Course of Time ; 
Southey’s, Howirt’s, and Sigourney’s Poems; Lallah 


Rookh; Sacred Harp; Matins and Vespers; Spare | 


Minutes; Knowledge and Love of God; Channing’s 


Self Culture; Bible and Closet; Casket of Jewels; 
Goldsmith’s Essays; Pocket Companion; Hours for 
Heaven; Private Hours; Flower Vase. 

—Lik EWisE— 


A gvod variety of Bibles, in plain and elegant Bind- | 


ings 


gs. 


FANCY ARTICLES. 


Writing Desks, Port Folios, Work Boxes, Pocket 


Books and Wallets, Card Cases, Needle Books, Pen- 
French Boxes containing Billet and Note 
Paper, Envelopes, Waters, Wax, &e.—Poreslain 
Slates and Tablets. For sale at SIMPKINS’S 
Book and Stationery Rooms, No 21 ‘Tremont Row 


cil Cases 


ee LL BOOK ANDSTATIONERY STORE. 
IF LORENZO BURGE, No 231 Washington st., 
(under the Marlboro’ Hotet,) Boston, offers at whole- 
vale and retail, a general assortment of BIBLES, 
MISCELLANEOUS, SCHOOL and JUVENILE 
BOOKS STATIONERY and ACCOUNT BOOKS. 

Also, PORTFOLIOS, POCKET MOOKS, PEN- 
KNIVES RAZOKS, SCISSORS, PENCIL CASES 
Frenchand American POMADE, HAIR OLLS, PER- 
FUMES, Shaving, Cream and Toilette SOAP, Hair, 
Cloth and Tooth BRUSHES, &c. &c. 

{$ Magazines, Music, Ola Books, &c. bound in 
any style at short notice. 6m n25 
en anaes TIONS OF JOTHAM ANDER- 

SON.—TDhis interesting litte work, by the late 
Rev Dr Ware, Jr., is for sale at the Christian Regis- 
ter Ottice, neatly bound in half morocco; price $3 per 
dozen, 31 cents retail. 

021 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS. Tur Dr- 

vine Lare, being suggestions to those who are 
commencing a Religious Life, by Rev Wm Law; In- 
troductory Notice by Rev J. Freeman Clarke. Sa- 
cred Paths, or Life in prospect of Immortality. A 
Good Life, from the ‘Trae Plana of a Living Temple,’ 
Introduction bw Rev Dr Brazer. Religious Consola- 
tion, Edited by Rev Dr Gannett. The Future Life, or 
the Recognition and Reunion of Friends. ‘The Child 
in Heaven. Greenwood’s Sermons of Consolation, 


Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. 


Also, subscriptions received, and all the Periodicals | 


fer the coming year, furnished as above. Gtis d16 





IEW JUVENILE BOOKS. Willie Rogers, or 
N Temper bLoproved; Christmas Tales; ‘Tales of 
the Saxons, by Emily Taylor; Young Student, or 
Rolph and Victor; The Boy’s Book,in Prose and Po- 
etry, by Mrs L. H. Sigourney; also, The Girl’s Book, 
in Prose and Poetry, by Mrs L. H. Sigourney; Par- 
ley’s Tale of Adventure, or the Siberian Sable Hunter ; 
Parley’s Make the Best Of It, or Cheerful Cheery, and 
7 Just published and for sale at SIMP- 
d16 


other Tales. 
KINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 


P ARAPHRASE ON THE LORD'S PRAYER, | 


writen and printed by some of the elder pupils in 
the West of England Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. Published by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 
Washington st. d2 





ORTRAIT OF DR. CHANNING, 373 cents. | 


Just received a few copies of a Portrait of Dr. 
Channing, from a steel plate—price 374 cts. 
by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washingson st. nil 


VAYRUMBULL’S REMINISCENCES OF HIS | 


OWN TIMES, from 1756 to 1841. For sale 
at SIMPKINS’s, 
n25 No 21 Tremont Row. 


Be NOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF GOD,—trom 


the French of Fenelon. 
Sacred Poems, by N. P. Willis. Just published 
and for sale at ; SIMVPKINS’S, 
n25 No 21 Tremont Row. 


BM TION. Sermons of Consolation, by F. W. P. 
Greenwood, D. D., anew edition. Just published 
and for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 

n25 : 118 Washington st. 





IRIAM, a Dramatic Poem, by Mrs Hall, author | 
i Pub- | 


s of Joanna of Naples, 2d edition, revised. 
lished by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. 
d2 





Nis ARRANGEMENT AT THE ONE PRICE | 


STORE, No 28 Washington street. In adi- 
tion to the sale of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VEST- 


INGS, and TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS, may now be | 


found a general assortment of STOCKS, SCARFS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, UNDER SHIRTS and 
DRAWERS, READY MADE LINEN, &c.—to- 
— with all articles usually found in a Gentleman’s 
“urnishing Store. 

Atthis establishment Clothing is made to order in 
the best and most fashionable maaner—or if preferred, 
Garments are cut only. 

Just received a lot of superior BLACK CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES and DOE SKINS, some of whichare 
German manufactura, the colors of which are warrant- 
ed permanent. 


INDLASS BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- 
MENTAL FURNITURE. A general assort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than can be purchased at any other place in 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 
Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, m 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. m27 





ADIES’ GAITER BOOTS. A large stock of 
Ladies’ Gaiter Boots—just finished and for sale 
low at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Washington st. n25 


EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.— 
R The office of this establishment has been remov- 





| ed from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington,opposite school 


street, Boston. 

Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, the 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be 
spared to merit its continnance. 

N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, 
and returned in as short time. m25 





ECK STOCKS. The largest assortment of 

Neck Stocks in the city, may be found at KIM- 
BALW’S CLOTH and FURNISHING STORE, 
No 28 Washington street. At this place’a general as- 
sortment of all articles suitable fur gentlemens’? wear 
may be obtained. Constantly on hand, a general as- 
sortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VEST- 
INGS, which will be cut or made to order in the best 
manner and atthe very lowest prices. 
Customers to this establishment are reminded that our 
business is conducted strict/y on the ONE PRICE 
SYSTEM. d23 









The sub- | 





Fenelon’s ‘Thoughts on Spiritual Subjects; | 
Poetry for Home and School; Lady of the Lake, and 


Lady of the Lake; Wads- | 
Landon’s, | 


For sale | 


MREENWOOD’S SERMONS OF CONSOLA- | 








a en ne rn 





EDICATED VAPOR BATH-ESTAB&LI$H- 


MENT, AND ASYLUM FOR THE SEK, | 


No 12 Franklin street, Bostun. Dr. M. M. MILES 
would respectfully inform his friend and the public gen- 
erally, that he has removed from Graphic Court t¢ the 
above named place, where he will be able to pay wore 
attention to their comfort and convenience. He has 
taken a commodious house in one of the most plearznt, 
quiet and central streets in the city, which he has fited 
up with every regard to the accommodation of the a- 
valid. Patients are always under his immediate can, 
and can be boarded at a reasonable rate while they ma 
wish to remain at his house. All who may patroniz 
this establishment can depend upon thorough medica) 





treatment; and every means will be used to render| 
their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in the 
shortest possible time. 

He has likewise secured the services of Mr HENRY 
B. MAY,as an assistant. 


Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this. 


celebrated Vapor Bath, or who imay require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department is 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 

The variety of diseases and their prevalence in our 
climate, together with the advantage taken of this cir- 
cumstance by avaricious and unskilful men in the fab- 
rization of every sort of medicine, and the application 
of injurious agents for the restoration of the patient, 
renders it highly necessary that the public should tho- 
roughly examine the means which they take to get re- 
lief; such an examination is freely challenged for the 
course here pursued. 

He has found by long experience that the Whitlaw 
Medicated Vapor Bath is one of the most etticacious 
agents ever invented for removing every kind of dis- 
ease that preys upon the human system ; and in con- 
nection with other appropriate medicines, it will effect 
a permanent cure in all cases within the reach of human 
skill; and it has proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, 
when every thing else has failed—this is particularly 
the case with consumption, that malignant malady 
which sweeps away so large a number of both young 
and old. ‘The lungs are reached by inhaling the vapor 
of the Bath, and this will oftea restore them to health. 
When the patient is beyond recovery, the pain and suf- 


faving wo Pewee meters dingy thee Line wtugee of the dizcase 


are alleviated by inhalation. 


The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed | 
a great luxury by many who have no particular disease, | ing, toanything of the kind in the market. 
For the | 


being far superior to any other kind of Bath. 
healthy, itis the surest, safest and easiest mode of 


getting aclean skin, especially in wintry weather.— | 


The Baths are varied, to adapt them to various con- | 
stitutions and diseases; and they may be advantageous. | 
ly taken by all, fromthe most athletic and robust, down | 
to the most delicate and feeble, without apprehension | 
of taking cold; the use of them proving a tonic, and 
consequently invigorates and fortifies the system. They 
are highly recommended by the first Physicians in this 
country and in Europe. Persons can take them under | 
the advice of their own Physicians, and rely npou their | 
directions being rigicly adhered to. 
He is also agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret 
Iodine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables and essential 
oils. Tt contains all the elements of its operation with- 
in itself{—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 


highest standing throughout the country—Patronized | 


by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
isfaction wherever it has been introduced. 
containing certificates and directions are furnished with 
each Bath. 

These Baths can be administered to persons who 
may be confined at their houses in the city aud vicinity. 

Dr. M’s system of practice differs in many of its fea- 
tures from any other. The valuable medicines which 
he makes use of are also for sale at his Dispensary. 

The following is an extract from a communication 
published in the Boston Transcript, a short time since: 

‘We wish through the medium of your columns, to 

call the attention of the public more particularly to the 
extablisiunent kept by Dr Miles. Has@g ourselves 
enjoyed the luxury of Dr Miles’s Medicated Vapor 
bath, and having also been benefited by his medical 
treatment, we feel a pleasure inreeommendin hin and 
his establishinent to public patronage. Wecar assure 
the public that as a means of cleansing the skin, the 
Vapor Baths are infinitely superior to any other, and 
are Lesides, among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjove i. 

Dr Miles, besides being a very kind and sympathis- 
ing man, and an able and shiliul practitioner, is also a 
geatlesnan of unblemished moral character, and he en- 
joys the confidence and respect of many among the first 
classes in the city, who have bestowed on him a libe- 
ral patronage. 

We recommend the sick, both in the city and 
trv, to his care; and we assure them and the public, 
that if they will but once have recourse to the Medicat- 
ed Vapor Bath, they will require no solicitation to con- 
tinue the practice as occasion may require. 

Puinras Capen, Probate Office. 

Samwurc’H. Gre cory, 25 Court st. 

A. A. CaH1iLps, 26 Washington street. 
6a 
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i R. S. STOCKING, SURGEON DENTIST. 

still continues to be consulted ia all that pertains 
to dental surgery. The success which for the last twe 
years has attended his eatment of that class of teeth, 
which from the exposure of their nerves, had become 
painfal, is believed to be without a parallel in the history 
of dental science. After many years of scientitic re- 
search, and against the written opinions of some of the 
most eminent practical dentists of this and other coun- 
tries, he has discovered the long wished for desideratum, 
viz: an anodyne that will destroy the nerve and lining 
membrane of the tooth, without producing the slightest 
pain. Its effects are more like a charm than a destruc- 
tive agent, and in twenty-four hours the tooth will be in 
a fit condition to be filled, and made useful for many 
years. The proper filling for such teeth is the Hard 
Cement, which is also the invention of Dr. S., and is 
warranted not to contain mercury or any other delete- 
rious agent whatever, netther changing its own color, 


or the color of the tooth; being admirably adapted to 


such cases, where it would be difficult to use gold.— 


Among the many thousand cases treated during the two 
past years as above described, not more than one casa | 


ma bundred bas proved a failure. 


plicit confidence. Artificial teeth that never change 


their color, or become offensive he will set, either on i 
pivot or gold plate, froma single tooth toa full set, | 


either with or without false gums. Especial attention 
will be given to filling teeth that have not been paintul, 
with the purest gold. Terms—filling common sized 
cavities with gold, $1—for filling with cement or other 
filling, 50 cents to S$l—sectting on pivot from $1,50 to 
¥3.50—on plate from 83 to $5-—whele upper set from 
$25 to $75. All operations warranted. Office No. 
266 Washington street, Boston, corner of Avon place. 

N.B. Dr. S. deems it necessary to say that he is 
no travelling dentist, nor ever has been. ‘The impres- 
sion, however, has been given to the people of some of 
the adjoining towns, from the fact that a man by the 
name of Stocking, a young travelling dentist, has rep- 
resented himself as Dr. Stocking, from Boston, having 
an otlice there at 266 Washington street. The reasons 
which have induced him to thus misrepresent himself, 
need no comment. It is deemed sufficient to say, that 
he neither belongs in Boston, or has any connection 
whatever with my office. 07 


BOSTON ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION fo 
6 the TREATMENT of diseases of the Spine, 
Club feet and other deformities. 


ticularly attended to. 


on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this especial object, 


and is furnished with every variety of apparatus made | 


use of fur curing curvatures of spine and correcting the 
shape of the female figure. Itis superintended by an 
experienced Matron, who. has been over two years 10 
the employ of the institution. 

It prebably is not generally known, but mothers 
should be imformed that when the shoulders of their 
daughters grow out and they are one sided, or one hip 
is higher than the other, that these deformities are caus- 
ed by curvature of the spine, and that the earlier they 
are attended to, the more easily they are corrected and 
symmetry restored. 

brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of it 











Y R. C. SMITH, A.M. New Edition, 1849. 
Corrected from the late works of J.C. Smith, 
(New York) and J. R. McCulloch, (England.) 
| Containing 14 new Maps, in all 28, being 9 more 
than are in previous editions, or in any other School 
tlas. 
| The additional Maps are Central Europe, (a hes. 
ful and convenient map for commen reference in gen- 
| reading) France, Spain and Portugal, Denmark, 
reece and [onian Isles, Armenia, Syria, and Egypt. 
,The Counties of New England ave all separately 
painted with different colors, and ona scale so large 
Uta single county of Rhode Island occupies more 
smce than is usually allotted to the entire State; the 
whole forming two most beautiful Maps of the Eastern 
States, and are admitted to be superior to any thing of 
the kind in the shape of a Schuvol or Family Atlas. 

It differs from all others and from the former editions 
in having « greater number of maps, sume on a larger 
scale, and in the use of abbreviations and pictues of 
Stars, Crosses, Books, Steamboats, &c. which are in- 
terspersed over all the maps, and so conspicuously ar- 
ranged that the Governmeut, Religion, State of Sucie- 
ty, Population, Navigation, &c., of the more import- 
ant countrics become epparent at first glance, and by 
thus calling into simultaneous exercise the powers of 
the mind and eye, impressions are doubtless made more 








Circulars | 
| pany, is edited by Roswell C. Smith. 


These are facts, in | 
the truth of which, the public may place the most im- | 


A House ina healthy situation | yggm only for the following : 


to the examination of Smith’s New 


| wbjding than by any other means whatever. 


1 present Atlas is confidently believed superior, 
in respect to fullness, correctness and style of engrav- 
Indeed 
this is the uniform testimony of a:l those who have ex- 
amined it. 

The additional matter in both Book and Atlas is 
arranged so as to prevent any inconvenience from the 
use of this with previous editions by the same class.— 
I’rice the sume as heretofore. ' 

Only about a month has elapsed since the publica- 
tion of the present edition, and in the mean time an un- 


| usual number of very favorable notices have come to 


hand, the tone and spiritof which may be inferred from 
the following extracts: 
[From the Albany Evening Journal of Cet. 1843. ] 
The Atlas contains twenty-eight maps, (eight of 


in a | them got up expressly for this edition,) in the prepara- 
of | : ; 
|} well and accurately drawn, handsomely colored, and 


tion of which no pains have been spared.. They are 


are believed to be superior, in every respect, to any 
now inuse. The maps exhibit at a glance the popu- 
lation, religious creed, degree of civilization, and de- 
scription of government of every nation in the world, 
They strike us as exceedingly well arranged and as 
combining all the requisites of useful school beoks.— 
The Geography which this Atlas is designed toaccom- 
It has already 
stood the test of experience, and deserves the high rep- 
utation which it enjoys. 
[From the Albany Daily Advertiser of Oct, 1843.] 
Smith’s Geography and Atlas. Copies +f these 
two companion publications have been laid on our ta- 
bie, and we have examined them with much satisfac- 
tion. They are designed chiefly for the use of schools 
and for the young genc rally, and the arrangement, as 
wellas the character of their contents, is adapted, and 
as it seems to us, uncommonly well acapted to such u<e. 
The Atlas includes, as far as we have been able to 
examine it, the latest and most authentic information 
relative to the boundaries and divisions of the countries 
delineated, and the several maps exhibit on their face 
many important facts not usually found there, such as 
the population, for example, of each one of the United 
States ; also, of the principal towns, the length of the 
river, the head of navigation on each river, the politi- 
cal capital, etc., so that a simple inspection of the 
maps gives a variety of important facts usually to be 
found only by reference to a Gazetteer, or to a separate 
Geographical treatise. 
| (From the Rochester Evening Post of October, 1843.] 
Smith’s Geography and Atlas.—The Geography 
is on the pictorial plan, and presents among its other 
embellishments, the coat of arms of each State, and for 
|a volume of the size, is exceedingly comprehensive.— 
| In this latter quality the Atlas exceeds any thing of the 
kind we have ever seen. Each map presents not only 
| the ordinary geographical features of the country or 
| State represented, but by the use of symbols and fig- 
| ures, the state of society also, whether barbarous, half 
| civilized, civilized, or enlightened: the prevailing re- 
ligion, the form of government, the particular race of 
the inhabitants, the population, area in square miles, 
length of railroads and canals, the total and the navi- 
| gable lengths of rivers, capitals, county seats, etc. ete. 
In fact, a very tolerable knowledge of Geography may 
be acquired from the Atlas alone, and as this know- 
ledge may be acquired by a glance of the eye, those 
who desire it, (and who does not?) should keep a copy 
jat hand. We can conceive of no more convenient and 
desirable appendage to an editorial table, as it readily 
and distinctly presents the sort of geographical infor- 
mation which the profession have most frequent occa- 
sion to use, and seldom Jeisure to collect from other 
sources. 
* 


SMITH’S NEW ARITHMETIC. 

















| 








| follow his ‘Practical and Mental,’ but may be taken 

| independently, it being simple enough inthe commence- 
. A : se 

ment for beginners, and in the close difficult enough to 


task the mental powers of the most advanced in any ot 


our Schools or Academics. Indeed, many schools use 
no other. 

It has many valuable peculiarities, and was intended 
to meet the views of both the ‘old and new school”? 
folks—a sort of compromise between the two, and from 
the testimonials of approbation which have veen re- 
ceived from both these classes, it may safely be inferr- 
ed that both are suited. Perhaps no text book ever 
received from those who had tested its value in the 
school room, more unqualified approbation. 

g-'The work is accompained by CusicaL BLocks, 
and a KEY, ia which the solutions of all tedious or 


| 


| difficult operations are given at length with the reasons 
ae : | for the same. 
In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are par- | 


Among the many very favorable notices, we have 


Mr. Joun Paine: 

Dear Sir:—Our attention has been recently called 
Arithmetic. We 
have already several rival works on Arithmetic, in our 


| institution, with reference to the real merits of which, 
| popular opinion seems about equally divided; and, ot 
| course, it tan be no object for us to ttke the first step 


| towards the adoption of a new book of even ordinary 
merit. Without however, intending the least dispar- 
agement to the works now in use you may judge in what 
estimation we hold Smith’s New Arithmetic when we 
inform you, that we have been much pleased with our 
| examination of it thus far as to warrant our giving ita 


| 


| more thorough trial, by adopting it as the text book of 


this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, that / single class of some twenty lads. 


we look upon their use as unphilosophical ; not at all} 
i 


calculated ever to effect a cure, and destructive to health 
by paralyzing the muscles of the back, compressing 
the chest and all the abdominal organs; consequently 
suppressing the regular and important functions of na- 
ture in the female sex. 

J. B. BROWN, M. D., Surgeon, oflice 65 Belknay 
street. 

J. C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26. 6m 








NY CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
ER is new opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, Ewilled and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; I ainted Car- 

ts of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
ey Door Mats; Carpet indings ; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, etc. ete. All of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be soldat the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves. 


a29 








S. BODEN, 
AIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


§G- Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 


warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 
f feb 18 


JOHN 
s 


pp lison, Abridged. llistory of Europe from the 
commencement of the French revolution in 1789 
to the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, by Archi- 
bal:l Alison, Advocate. Abridged from the last Lon- 
don edition for the use of general readers, colleges, 
academies, and other seminaries of learning, by Ed- 
ward F. Gould; price $1. For sale at wholesale and 
retail, by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
nll 1335 Washington st. 


Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’ts. 
Cc. DEWEY, N. BRA’TAN, 
Principals of the Rochester Col. Inst. 
LEANDER WE'THERELL, 
Principal of the Eng. Department. 
After testing Smith’s New Arithmetic, in the class 
above named, [ am prepared to say the more I use it 
the better I am pleased with it. 
N. BRITTAN, Rochester Col. Inst. 


SMITIVS PRACTICAL & MENTAL ARITHME- 
Tic. 


This work is universally known, having been before 
the publica long time. It is presumed vo Arithmetic 
since its publication has exceeded it in the number of 
copies sold, 

Ithas been by turns approbated and condemned, 
sometimes rejected and cast out (for a more modern 
one) and again taken into favor by the same persons. 
The same is true of his Grammer. The demand for 
these bouks still continues, and indeed rather increas- 
es, which in an enlightened community ought to be con- 
sidered a fair indication of their superior excellence. 

(Copies furnished gratuitously for examination. 
Published by JOUN PAINE, Hartford, Corn. 

October, 1843. 
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PUBLISHED EVER 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 


§.--THREE DOLLARS, payable in six 
FR yee DoLLARs AND Firty Cents, if 
aid in advance. 

Pre betividuale or companies who pay in advance for 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. eatin 
No subscriptions discontinued, except at i iscre 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are pat oe 

All communications, as well as letters of _ moos 
relating to the Christian Register, should be a 
to Davip REED, Boston. 





This isa recent work, designed more particularly to 
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